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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
comnsililginnectint 

6 new war is no longer bloodless. The conflict of 

wills which is focusing itself in North-West Ger- 
many is passing into the primeval stage of physical 
violence. A formal war will not result. Germany is 
too thoroughly disarmed for that. But we in this 
country should have no difficulty in imagining the state 
of latent hostilities into which the Rhineland is passing. 
The murder of two French soldiers at Buer, the arrest 
of prominent citizens, the killing of half a dozen or so 
civilians by troops firing into a crowd have all a familiar 
ring about them. Very soon the whole of the occupied 
territory will be in the state of Southern Ireland. But 
Ireland is an agricultural country. North-West Germany 
is the hub of industrial Europe. General Degoutte is 
asking for reinforcements. 


So much for the situation. What, then, is being done 
to bring about a solution? On Monday, M. Poincaré 
went to Brussels to meet M. Theunis in order, it is stated, 
to fix a definite minimum of conditions which France 
and Belgium would accept. Little has been stated as 
to the result of their conversations, except that they 
arrived at an agreement. Hence it may not be an 
inappropriate moment to enumerate the various ultimate 
Solutions that different groups of opinion in the various 
countries appear to aim at. At least five can be dis- 
tinguished. We take them in broad outline, neglecting 


innumerable sub-divisions, combinations and modifica- 
tions, from the extreme Right to the Left :— 

(1) The dismemberment of Germany into  sevcral 
component 


parts (Bavaria, the Rhineland, Saxony, 








Prussia, at least), all severally and collectively dominated 
by France, as after Jena, implying a French hegemony 
in Europe. This plan is undoubtedly aimed at by the 
French Right, almost certainly by a party in the Govern- 
ment, possibly by a controlling party in the Government. 
There is a distinct support for it among the nations of 
the Little Entente; certain groups in this country 
might desire such a solution, though almost all think 
it impracticable. It has all the attraction of a clear, 
logical scheme. (2) The imposition of undiminished 
reparations on Germany with a real hope that they should 
be paid and an honest intention to evacuate German 
territory on their payment. This one might call the 
official French solution, supported by much of the 
Chamber and by some opinion here, by the majority in 
Belgium, and by some American opinion. It has the 
disadvantage of being totally impracticable. 


(3) The creation of a genuinely independent State, in 
the Rhineland, self-governing internally but with its 
industries controlled by a Commission, probably of the 
League. The profits would be devoted to reparations, 
thus giving real security to France, preventing any one 
State controlling both Ruhr coal and Lorraine iron, 
and yet recognizing their economic indivisibility. This 
type of solution is supported by some Frenchmen 
of the moderate Left, such as M. Maurice Schwob, a part 
of progressive Conservatism in this country, and by some 
of the Labour Party who have been influenced by Mr. 
Maxwell and his friends’ report on their Ruhr excursion. 
(4) French evacuation of all but the left bank of the 
Rhine in return for the real payment of greatly scaled 
down reparations, and the gradual evacuation of all 
Germany as these are paid off. One may say that this 
is the official British solution, and indeed the official 
German one too, except that the German figure would, 
of course, be much lower than ours. The immediate 
objection to this is that it gives no security to France. 


(5) The international solution by which America and 
Great Britain would call a new World Conference, estab- 
lish a new and inclusive League of Nations with a mutual 
guarantee of security, and establish Europe on a new 
non-nationalistic basis, This is the policy of the 
Socialists in Europe, with the exception of some in 
France, of the oflicial Labour Party here, and some small 
amount of opinion in America. The disadvantage of 
the plan seems to be that there is no possibility of carrying 
it out in the world to-day, 


M. André Tardieu, staunchest of all supporters of the 
letter of the Versailles Treaty, has summed up with 
admirable realism what the Ruhr policy means to 
France :— 

“As an economic operation, the Ruhr policy has failed com- 
pletely. Nor are the political results apparent. So vague were the 
objectives that at onc moment the need of security was regarded 
as the cause of the advance, and there was talk of an imminent 
attack by Germany. Now there is more talk of exploiting the 
Ruhr, and the thesis of ‘security’ is abandoned. Even now it is 
not clear what M. Poincaré hopes for.” 

This is the comment of an ardent French Nationalist, 
the disciple of M. Clemenceau, on the ery of “ France is 
winning.” 
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The House of Commons has this week been going 
through the national accounts. It had before it the 
Estimates for the three Services: Army, Navy and Air. 
Now that these have been published it is possible to 
get an idea of what the Budget will be like. Expenditure 
for next year should be 100 millions down (800 millions 
as against 900 last year). Of this by far the biggest 
saving (£88,000,000) is on the Civil Service, while 
£7,000,000 comes off the Navy and £10,000,000 from 
the Army. 


On Friday, March 9th, the House debated Lady 
Astor’s Bill to prohibit the sale of alcohol to boys or 
girls under eighteen years old. It was read a second 
time by 282 votes. This, then, is the third measure 
of social reform introduced by a private Member, without 
the support of the Government, that the present House 
is engaged upon and seems determined to carry through. 
It must be a new experience for old Parliamentary hands. 
The debates read much as all debates on private Members’ 
Bills have always read, with apparently about half 
the speeches for and half against the proposal. Then, 
instead of the old division by which the Bill is rejected 
by a small majority, there now comes a large vote and 
the social reform is triumphantly carried. The explana- 
tion is obvious: Woman’s Suffrage. The present Bill 
on Tuesday was supported in a letter to the Times by 
the weight of medical authority, represented by such 
names as Lord Dawson of Penn, Sir Thomas Barlow, 
Sir Thomas Horder, and Sir George Makins. 


On Monday the House, in what time was left to it 
by questions about the Irish deportations, settled down 
to consider the Navy Estimates. Mr. Amery, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, made an interesting point in 
introducing them when he said that the true comparison 
was between the present Estimates and those for 1921, 
before the Washington Conference, and not with last 
year’s. The 1921 Estimates marked the first step in 
replacing pre-Jutland with post-Jutland ships, and 
showed the basis which Naval Estimates would have 
been on but for the Washington Treaty. On these 
Estimates the present showed a_ reduction of over 
£25,000,000. Mr. Snowden moved an amendment to 
the effect that the reductions were not large enough, 
as the Estimates were based on a comparison with the 
United States. Mr. Newbold remarked that when the 
Communists came into power they would create a Red 
Army and a Red Navy, which was an interesting if perhaps 
academic consideration, and Mr. Snowden’s amendment 
was rejected by 87 votes, 


The other business before the House was a motion by 
Mr. Jack Jones to adjourn the House on the question 
of the Irish deportations. The facts of the case were 
these. An Irish Republican association in this country 
has been conspiring to overthrow the Irish Free State 
and also to carry on a campaign of destruction here. 
On Monday one hundred and ten persons were arrested 
and deported to Ireland, where they were interned by 
the Free State authorities, who have agreed not to 
proceed further against them without the consent of 
the British Government. The legality of this proceeding 
was questioned by the Labour Party, but the Government 
had little diflieulty in showing that their action was 
covered by Regulation 148 under the Restoration of 
Order in Ireland Act. Nor had the Home Secretary 
any difficulty in showing the necessity for the arrests, 
He read out several letters from and to the arrested 
men, on such subjects as whether or not the grenades 
had arrived, and if they should or should not be made 
of aluminium and filled with shrapnel, which left no 





ae, 
room for doubt as to the urgency of his action. More 


difficult to meet was the point raised by Sir John Simon 
Should not these men have been made to stand their 
trial in this country rather than be deported to another 
jurisdiction without an opportunity of saying a word 
in their own defence? That is certainly our Opinion 
A trial on a charge of treason would have done much 
to educate opinion here. Publicity is one of the best cures 
for Revolutionary Anarchy. 


On Tuesday there was another debate on the Ruhr 
opened by Sir John Simon. In the division the Gover. 
ment’s majority shrank to 48. The big Liberal guns were 
turned onand their effect was perceptible. Sir John Simon 
in a characteristically clear speech, made two points, one 
legal, one a practical. First, had the Government cop. 
sulted their legal advisers as to whether or not the French 
invasion was legal under the Versailles Treaty ? Secondly, 
were they doing anything to protect the interests of the 
important British trade with the Rhineland, which was 
being rapidly extinguished ? After several speeches from 
different parts of the House, all of which attacked the 
Government’s inaction from one side or the other, and a 
weighty reinforcement of Sir John Simon from Mr, 
Asquith, Mr. McNeill replied for the Government. He 
seemed strangely out of touch with the situation. He 
remarked: ‘Few people would take the view that to 
march into the Ruhr as a sanction for a default in the 
Treaty was a thing wrong in itself.” His answer to the 
legal point was practically an admission that the Govern- 
ment did not consult their legal officers lest the opinion 
should be that the French had violated the Treaty. 


Mr. Bonar Law has now filled up the vacant offices 
in his Administration. Major A. B. Boyd-Carpenter 
has been made Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
Colonel A. Buckley Parliamentary Secretary in the 
Overseas Trade Department, Mr. Gocuey Locker- 
Lampson Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the Home 
Office, and Mr. H. B. Betterton Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Labour. Mr. Betterton, who defeated 
Mr. Norman Angell at the General Election, is the only 
one of these four Ministers who has not held office 
previously. During the War he was a member of the 
Advisory Board of the War Trade Intelligence Depart- 
ment. The appointment has also been announced of 
Colonel F. S. Jackson to be Chairman of the Unionist 
Party Organization to succeed Lord Younger. Sir 
Reginald Hall, who managed the Naval Intelligence so 
admirably during the War, has been made Principal 
Agent to succeed Sir Malcolm Fraser, 


In the House of Lords on Thursday, March 8th, Lord 
Balfour made a statement in answer to the recent 
criticisms by the American Ambassador of the famous 
Balfour Note. It will be remembered that in the Note 
Lord Balfour said “ the United States insisted in sub- 
stance if not in form that, though our Allies were to 
spend the money, it was only on our security that they 
were prepared to lend it.” This statement, which 
Colonel Harvey objected to as misleading, may be as a 
matter of fact true if the emphasis is laid on “ in sub- 
stance but not in form.” But we doubt whether to the 
ordinary man it gives a fair idea of America’s conduct. 
After all, America did lend about £1,600,000,000 direct 
to the European Allies. We borrowed £876,000,000 
from America, and during the same period lent 
£897,000,000 to the Allies. But we spent the money 
we borrowed from America in paying the American 
producer of war goods, and lent to the Allies out of our 
own resources. Of course, the deduction is that if we 
had not had to lend to the Allies (because America was 
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financing them directly or for any other reason), we 
should have been able to buy war stores in America 
with our own money and so need not have contracted 
the loan. Hence Lord Balfour’s clause 3 in substance 
if not in form.” Lord Balfour maintained this position 
in the House of Lords. The merits of the case are so 
dominated by the barrenness of the discussion at this 
date that we can only hope that now that Lord Balfour 
has used his undoubted right of reply to Colonel Harvey 
the point at issue may have reached as happily con- 
elusive a settlement as has the debt itself. On both 
sides of the Atlantic we should “ let funded debts 
lie.” 

The Turkish counter-proposals to the Lausanne Treaty 
are expected in Paris immediately. The French now 
seem anxious for that unity of action between the Allies 
which they broke so flagrantly at Lausanne. M. Bompard 
will probably come to London to confer with Lord Curzon 
on the basis of the Turkish proposals. 


The long and strange reign of Vladimir Lenin scems 
to have ended. This autocrat has suddenly been 
assailed by a recurrence of the paralytic disorder which 
attacked him last May. It is said that there is little 
hope of his recovery. Thus two men who exercised by 
far the greatest individual powers in the world, Lenin 
and President Wilson, are now both hopeless invalids. 
It is too early to predict what effect the removal 
of Lenin will have on Russian policy. It is said that 
Kameneff, Rykoff and Krassin now control the Govern- 
ment. If this is so, it should mean closer touch with 
the West. 


The General Election in Jugoslavia will take place on 
Sunday. The result is extraordinarily difficult to predict, 
but it will be interesting to see how Proportional Repre- 
sentation works in this case. Parties are innumerable 
and none can hope for a clear majority. But the really 
important issue, of course, which cuts across the party 
formation is the question of centralization—the ideal of 
a Serbian Empire as opposed to a federation of free 
States; and it is probably on these lines that the inevit- 
able coalition will be formed. The position turns 
on the attitude of the Croatian leader, M. Radic, 
who may join an anti-Centralist Coalition, or may 
maintain his former policy of abstention, and remain 
in the powerful position of the cat on the wall. 
There is even a rumour that he will proclaim a 
republic at Zagreb (Agram) on March 19th. Of the 
importance of the bearing of these affairs on the general 
situation in Europe we hope to treat in an article as 
soon as the results of the election are published. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s statement of some 
of the figures relating to the cost of the War is not likely 
to be read by many people, as it is a list of forbidding 
figures. This is a pity, because such statistics provide 
good anti-war propaganda. Nearly a million men, and 
nearly £10,060,000,000 is a terrifying total to have paid 
lor the spectacle of Europe as she is now. It is always 
depressing to pay for a meal after one has eaten it, 
especially when one feels the worse for it. Some of 
the minor expenses incurred since the end of the War 
are the irritating to read about. For mstance, 
our position with regard to Turkey is profoundly unsatis- 
factory. In fact, it could scareely be worse; so that 
one wonders whether the £20,000,000 spent on the 
occupation of Constantinople could not have been more 
Unemploy- 


most 


advantageously employed in other ways. 
ment might have been relieved, clergymen’s salaries 


might have been raised, hospitals might have been 


endowed. 








On Tuesday the Times published extracts from the 
letters of Lord St. Vincent, who died on March 13th, 
1823. The letters are interesting as showing the import- 
ance even then of “keeping on the right side of the 
Press.” The Admiral was, it seems, an intimate friend 
of the first Mr. John Walter, and the two men assisted 
one another in various campaigns. The Times appears 
to have annoyed the members of the Pitt Ministry in 
1806 by supporting St. Vincent’s administration of the 
Board of Admiralty. Mr. Walter was deprived of the 
Government printing and the foreign news. Thus it 
was that the Times set up as an independent newspaper. 
Ex tenebris lux. 


We warmly congratulate the Government of Northern 
Ireland in general, and Lord Londonderry in particular, on 
his Education Bill, which he introduced in the Northern 
Parliament on Wednesday. Here is a real attempt to 
set up a sound, thorough and universal system of educa- 
tion, based on the English Act of 1918. It may be the 
first step in freeing Ireland from a tyranny more deadly 
than any foreigner can impose—the tyranny of ignorance, 
apathy and, above all, of superstition. 


The foundation of Stowe School was formally ccle 
brated by a dinner last Saturday, at which the Head- 
Master Elect, Mr. Roxburgh, outlined his policy. His 
programme promised an admirable balance between 
literature and science, work and games, discipline and 
liberty, and we look forward to seeing Stowe develop 
under him into a great school where “ modern ideas ” 
are added to and do not replace such of the traditional 
methods as have been shown to be wise and far-sighted. 
Lord Gisborough, speaking for the governing body, said 
that though they were opening two boarding-houses in 
May, and would open two more the following term, 
Stowe could not develop and grow with the fullness and 
rapidity that were desired by its sponsors and demanded 
by the educational situation unless there was a good 
response to the appeal which he has just launched for 
an Endowment Fund. There are already entries for 
every term save one up to and including 1934, and the 
list for the first term was closed some time ago. 


It is with very great satisfaction that we record the 
announcement made by the Times (in Wednesday’s 
issue) that the Dean and Chapter of Westminster have 
decided to erect a tablet in Westminster Abbey to the 
memory of Mr. Page. The tablet, it is stated, will be 
placed near the Chapter House and in close proximity 
to the windows which commemorate another diplomatic 
representative of America in England, Mr. Lowell. We 
heartily congratulate the English-Speaking Union, for 
to them belongs the honour of suggesting a memorial 
in Westminster Abbey as the appropriate way of express- 
ing the gratitude of the British Nation and Empire to 
the man who, though the friend of his own country 
always, was our friend in need. The Dean and Chapter 
are quite right in not yielding an inch of the precious 
wall space of the Abbey without the fullest and most 
and also without making sure 
they 


anxious consideration, 
that it is the universal wish of this country that 
should part with a portiun of the treasure which they 
Such deliberation makes a happy concession 


guard. 
not the less, but the more, gracious 


when it 
and acceptable. 


comes 


We wish to call our readers’ attention to the series of 
articles entitled ‘* Married Women and Work,” of which 
the first appears this week. 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 1014; 
Thursday week, 101 ; a year 


+1 
ag 9 
ago, 96). 
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OF THE DAY. 


———— 


THE RAPIDS. 


HE time has come when the Government must give a 
lead not only to the nation, but to Europe and the 
world. A month ago it would perhaps have been enough 
to speak our mind openly to France. Now we are so 
near Niagara that if we are to avoid destruction we must 
move the general opinion of mankind. 

It would be a waste of words to blame the Government, 
or the French, or the Germans, for what has happened 
and is happening. The matter is far too serious for 
recriminations, as the final words of Mr. MeNeill’s speech 
show. Unless we can speedily get the vessel out of the 
swirling current that is now controlling her, we shall be 
over the falls. The British Government, no matter what 
the risks, have got to obtain control of the situation, 
not in our interests alone, but in those of every civilized 
state. That sounds like heady sensationalism; but 
remember that the alternative to our present drifting is 
dangerous beyond words. The only way by which we 
can gain control is first by making our purpose absolutely 


TOPICS 


clear, and next by laying down a definite scheme of 


action for carrying out that purpose. 

The purpose that must inspire our action is casily stated. 
It is to maintain the intention of the Versailles Treaty. 
The intention of that Treaty, whatever its mistakes 
in practice, was to give us a Peace which would, as far 
as was humanly possible, sow no seeds for future wars. 
lor that reason there were to be no vindictive or even 
punitive indemnities and no fines for misdeeds, but 
merely reparation, as far as was physically possible, 
for the destruction wrought by Germany. Above all, 
there were to be no new Alsace-Lorraines, no scattering 
of the dragon’s teeth, no fresh provocations to inter- 
national hates, no implanting of a fierce desire to regain 
some lost piece of a nation’s flesh and blood and to 
reunite it once more with its Motherland. That was 
why such care was taken that a piece of debatable 
territory like the Saar Valley, allocated to France, 
expressly for reasons of reparation, should be allocated 
only for a short and definite number of years, and be 
subject at the end of that period to a final plebiscitary 
seltlement. 

That purpose we must show the world remains our 
purpose still. If we do this, we may be sure of an over- 
whelming measure of support. The public opinion not 
only of America and of all the neutral States of Europe, 
Spain, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and the 
Saltie States, but also of a considerable part of Italy 
and Belgium, will be with us. Even in France itself 
there will be found dread and dislike of a policy which 
will rend from France her best and also her last chance 
of real security—the security of acquiescence in the 
European settlement by “the neighbour to the East.” 
Wherever there is a friend of peace, rest, the healing of 
wounds and the restoration of commercial prosperity, 
there Britain, when restating and emphasizing her essential 
purpose, will have friends, sympathizers and supporters. 
Only those whose minds are clouded by ambition or fear 
as in France will regard the purpose of Great Britain 
either with hostility or indifference. : 

So much for the purpose which we should make clear 
to the world, and on which we should take specific action. 
This specific action must be in the first place to point 
out to France that her action in the Ruhr is not only 
contrary to the spirit of the Versailles Treaty, but is 
actually violating its provisions. The limited occupation 





—s 
by the 
fault by 
1e Allies 
parations 
€ present 


of a strictly defined portion of German territory 
Allies, acting in consultation, in order to mect de 
Germany, may have been contemplated by t} 
in their Agreement as to the amount of re 
chargeable on Germany, but that is not th 
position. 

France has made a regular military invasion of G eTmany 
In the intensity and passion of that invasion the question 
of reparations has been forgotten except for diplomatic 
purposes. The policy of France now is governed by the 
idea not of money payments, but of a fancied security 
to be based on the creation of a buffer-State in the 
Rhineland buttressed by some scheme of commercial or 
economic control in the Ruhr. That policy is a flat 
negation of the object of the Versailles Treaty. It cay 
give no security to France or to Europe. Instead of 
peace it offers us an unsheathed sword. It binds 
all Germans in a fierce and_ irrevocable pact to 
redeem their brethren in the Rhineland from their 
servitude; for such the citizenship of the buffer. 
State will be considered. The Rhineland is no territory 
with a mixed population where an arbitrary frontier 
may have to be drawn as the lesser evil, but q 
homogeneous community purely Teutonic in race and 
language. 

But we must do more than openly remind France 
and the world that the object of the Versailles Treaty 
was peace and a lasting peace, not war openor concealed, 
We must show France how her action has upset the 
balance of the reparation clauses, and has levelled a 
most serious blow at German trade and so at the hopes 
of a revival of prosperity. It will be necessary, therefore, 
to revise the reparations estimates. The object will 
not be to let off Germany, but to give France and the 
world true security—the security which can come only 
from a Germany not rendered hopeless and consequently 
indifferent to her fate. There is no nation so formidable 
as one driven to the extremity of despair. 

Above all, there must be a general and complete settle- 
ment of world indebtedness, and it must be made in 
conjunction with the resettlement of the reparation claims. 
We must find out what Germany can pay and pay quickly 
without being ruined. We and the other claimants on 
Germany must then agree to help France to repair her 
ruined areas. She and Belgium must get whatever 
Germany is able to pay without ruin, but neither must 
make any demand beyond that. In order that this 
renunciation may be easy for France we, and we hope 
also America, should express our willingness to forgo our 
claims upon her. Further, we should pledge ourselves by 
the clauses of a solemn treaty to stand by France if 
attacked by Germany, and to do our best to secure the 
adhesion of all other European and American States to 
such a treaty. 

If France were to meet this friendly remonstrance 
and reminder with a mere negative, what then? In 
that case we must tell her that not only shall we hold 
her responsible for the results of her action, but that 
we shall also deem it our duty to invite the adhesion of 
the rest of the civilized States of the world to our view. 
If we do that France will not, we believe, consider it 
to her interest to treat us any longer as a negligible 
quantity. As it is, however, France can _ rightfully 
point out that up till now we have not made any cleat 
statement of our policy. On the contrary, through 4 
mistaken sense of friendship, we have given France 
the impression that we shall not interfere. That 
was a fatal error. It was as unfair to France as it 
was injurious to ourselves. The sooner it is corrected 


the better for us, for our Ally and for the world 





at large. 
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_ 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP OF THE 
* SPECTATOR.” 

HE large number of letters which we have received 
on Life Membership of the Spectator proves how 
ereat has been the interest aroused by our suggestions, 
The majority of these letters—a selection Is published 
in our present issue—are favourable in principle, but 
geveral of them point out the dangers and difficulties 
which might arise if we entered into a contract to accord 


qa right of pre-emption to Life Members. We might, 
one ‘of our correspondents points out, forfeit thereby 


the very independence which it is our desire to preserve 
and to secure which the scheme was, indeed, suggested. 
Consideration shows that though you can, without much 
difficulty, give a right of pre-emption to an individual 
(as in the case of Mr. John Walter and the Times), you 
cannot do so to a group of individuals, scattered, it may 
well be, all over the globe, without inviting legal compli- 
cations and pitfalls of a menacing kind. For example, 
if four or five Life Members were each to claim the right 
of pre-emption, how could it be decided which should be 
the purchaser ? Division between men, probably with 
different aims, might be the last thing they would agree 
to, while, if the vendor reserved the right to nominate 
one, as we at one time thought possible, he would have 
it in his power to render the scheme nugatory. 

But, as several of our correspondents realize, the scheme 
should not and does not stand or fall on proving it prac- 
ticable to provide a legal right of pre-emption; and we 
think that when we put forth specific proposals, as we 
hope to do next week, we shall be able to lay down terms 
of Life Membership which will give readers, who so desire, 
an opportunity for a closer connexion with the paper 
that will not, however, in the least, interfere with its 
full freedom and independence. In other words, though 
it has not proved possible to give any right of pre-emption 
—a matter, after all, of no great practical importance in 
view of the fact that no sale is, or has been, or is in the 
least likely to be contemplated—we shall be able to 
propose a scheme which will meet the wishes of our 
readers. As is suggested by one of our earliest critics, 
Colonel Gore-Browne, the essential point is the assembling 
of a body of readers twice a year, in order that they may 
ask and answer questions, make suggestions and establish 
contact with the Editor and his Staff. 

It must never be forgotten, however, that the Editor 
will always remain, as it were, trustee for the interests 
of the general mass of readers and of the paper as a 
whole, and that the Life Members will in no sense form 
an internal oligarchy. They will be ‘“ sample readers,” 
not persons armed with tribunician powers. 

We desire to thank our correspondents for their very 
valuable letters. Several the most notable were 
too long for insertion, but they were, none the less, care- 
fully read, and the suggestions they contained duly 

J. Sr. Loe STRACHEY. 
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of 


noted, 


A MINISTRY OF NATIONAL DEFENCE, 
| [SERE never was a time when the fighting Services 

were pulling in such contrary directions as now. 

nly natural, indeed we might almost say it is only 
right, that they should do so, since they are the victims 
of tl ircumstances. ‘There is only a certain amount 
ol money to go round, and it is the primary business of 
the head of each Service to get as much of that exiguous 
amount as he ean. ‘That, after all, is his proper business ; 
he is the k eper of his own Service but not of others. 
And yet there never was a time when the Services were 
admitted to be so interdependent as they No 


icir ¢ 


are now. 


rational person can think of modern warfare in terms of a 





single Service. Though it might be possible, but not 
easy, to think of a naval war that did not bring in the 
Army, it would be impossible to think of either the Navy 
or the Army fighting without aircraft. The Navy and 
Army would both like to control aircraft to a far greater 
extent than they do; while the general opinion of the 
nation—basing itself on the fact that many sailors and 
soldiers consent to this working. compromise—is that 
the Air Force ought to retain that independence which 
is symbolized by the existence of the Air Ministry. 

Surely it is obvious that these cross currents cannot 
be allowed to continue. What is the solution? On 
January 8th, 1921, we discussed this question and came 
to the conclusion that of all the plans then before the 
public the best, because the easiest of achievement, was 
that a permanent Sub-Committee of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence should be established to co-ordinate the 
Services. We came to that conclusion because the time 
did not seem ripe for a Ministry of Defence, although we 
recognized that such a Ministry was the true ideal to aim 
at. In theory, the Committee of Imperial Defence exists 
for the very purpose of co-ordinating the various Services 
at home and in the Dominions, but its distinguished 
members are too much engaged in other occupations to 
meet regularly. We should be surprised to learn that the 
Committee had met more than two or three times in the 
last four years. A permanent Sub-Committee, which 
would do in practice what the Committee is supposed to 
do in theory, would have been an immediate “ way out,” 
and moreover a step towards the Ministry of Defence. 

Our objection two years ago to recommending a 
Ministry of Defence at one swoop was that the Dominions, 
which have their own Ministers of Defence, would regard 
the new Ministry with some suspicion. They would, we 
thought, be afraid of the Minister in London exceeding 
his authority. In a word, they would be jealous. One 
could not be surprised at such feelings when one reflects 
upon the pre-eminent and all-covering force of the 
British Navy which would be disposed of by a British 
Minister. It has been said that a British Ministry of 
Defence, since the Navy is what it is, must necessarily be 
in effect an Imperial Ministry of Defence, and that such 
an office would not be logical unless there were an 
entirely new edifice of Imperial Government—something 
in the nature of a Commonwealth Ministry for the whole 
Empire. The people who believe, however, that Imperial 
Federation is either possible or desirable are very few. 

We have repeated our objections of two years ago to 
a Ministry of Defence simply because we do not wish to 
pretend that the problem is easy, but we must confess 
that to-day the ideal does not seem to us more diflicult 
of accomplishment than the half-way solution. The 
proposal to set up a permanent Sub-Committee of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence has, as a matter of fact, 
not “‘ caught on,” while in the intervening years there 
has been a good deal of talk about a Ministry of Defence. 
And now the Government have appointed a Committee 
to inquire into the possibility of having such a Ministry. 
That shows clearly what they have in mind, and we 
are glad of it. If we do not act soon the present muddle 
may become stereotyped. 

We hope, therefore, that thoughtful people will turn 
their attention seriously to the proposal for creating a 
Ministry of Defence. In order to avoid all misunder- 
standing in the Dominions it might be called a Ministry 
of National Defence or of Home Defence, though we have 
already given our reasons for stating frankly that the 
As to 
consulting the Dominions, that of course is essential. 
The matter should be discussed with them in the fullest 


Dominions would necessarily be affected by it. 


ih 





possible way. If we these islands formed our own 
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Ministry of Defence with the blessing of the Dominions 
the Dominions could work in with the scheme later if not 
at once. Everyone recognizes that the relation of Great 
Britain to the Dominions has changed. We do not call 
them colonies to-day, and we do not even think of them 
as such. They are sister nations; and if they come 
into the scheme they must do so under some free 
contractual agreement comparable to a Treaty with 
another Power. 


In the present “pull devil, pull baker” struggle 
between the Services the head of each is positively dis- 
couraged from thinking of war as a combined under- 
taking. Privately, of course, he does so; but officially, 
when the Estimates are presented in the House of Com- 
mons, he puts on a sad face and talks about the tremendous 
sacrifices which his Service has reluctantly been com- 
pelled to make. Mr. Amery has just been talking of his 
present Estimates as the lowest to which the Navy can 
ever consent, but what the public would like to know is 
whether the total sum available for the Services is being 
scientifically allocated. Would money which goes to the 
Navy be better spent upon aircraft? The average man 
thinks that we should be much safer against attack if we 
had a few thousands of new aeroplanes, and the trained 
pilots to take charge of them, than we shall be with two 
new battleships. When he reflects that the disparity 
between our own air power and that of any other nation 
could be almost made good by transferring the price of 
the two battleships to the Air Force he is greatly fortified 
in his opinion. 

In the House of Commons on Wednesday Sir Samuel 
Iloare, the Air Minister, gave the following facts :— 

“In November, 1918, Great Britain had 8,300 service aeroplanes, 
France had 3,600. ‘To-day Great Britain has 371 first-line aero- 
planes, and France has 1,260. ‘Two-thirds of the British machines 
are overseas. Three-quarters of the French machines are in France. 
Great Britain has only five service squadrons at home. Of those, 
one is a fighter and four are bombers. France has thirty-two 
fighting squadrons and thirty-two bombing squadrons. In 1925 
France will have 2,180 service machines, while Great Britain will 
only have 575.” 

The Estimates which he introduced show an increase 
of £1,116,000. The cost of the one-power standard 
would be £35,000,000 a year, but he was extremely careful 
to deprecate the idea of unnecessarily entering upon a 
new lap in the old race of armaments. In particular, he 
emphasized the fact that no one in Great Britain or 
France believed in even the most remote possibility of 
war between the two countries. Finally, he announced 
that the Government were ready to grant a subsidy of 
£1,000,000 spread over ten years for civil aviation 
provided that an equal sum were raised by private 
capitalists. 

At the end of the War Great Britain almost certainly 
controlled the air. We have lost security because we 
did not act on the fortunate discovery that commercial 
flying is the basis of military flying. This is the all- 
important fact to grasp. A commercial machine can 
be quickly converted in time of need into a military 
machine if a little forethought has been taken in the 
designing—not, of course, into a tip-top fighting machine, 
but still into something serviceable. And the men who 
pilot the commercial machines can quickly be turned into 
inilitary pilots. Enrol men in the commercial companies 
on the w&ierstanding that the State has a lien upon their 
services for defence in case of need. 

We shall have very little hope, however, of all this being 
done in the right way and with general consent until 
there is a Ministry of Defence. Only a Minister presiding 
over the three Services would have the adequate autho- 
rity to impose a policy on all three. To have the three 


Services represented in the Cabinet by a single Minister 
would also be a most welcome simplification, 





i, 
MARRIED WOMEN AND WORK; 


[CoMMUNICATED. | 

— question is often raised nowadays whether g 

married woman with children, who can afford to 
employ servants, is, or is not, justified in being q 
wage-earner or, rather—a slightly different point—jp 
having a career. The London County Council ang Mr. 
Hutchinson, author of This Freedom, say “No,” but very 
many other writers and thinkers say “Yes.” It is, indeed 
not unnatural that on so complicated a subject we ean 
find all grades of opinion. Perhaps your readers would 
like to hear of the actual experience of a woman who 
does run both a career and a home? In order not ty 
be identified I propose to fake some of the externa) 
details ; the pertinent facts are exactly as I state them, 

My husband is a portrait painter. We live in Kip. 
burgh. We have three children, two boys and a gir| 
they are all under six. I am just under thirty, My 
job is connected with a publishing business and | ay 
also an author. My work obliges me to be away from 
home at least three mornings a week, sometimes foyr 
and every morning from about 9.30 I have to work, | 
find also that I must devote at least two more hours g 
day to my profession, making a total of about five hours 
a day. I also do dramatic and musical criticism, byt 
this only involves attending one, or at most two, per- 
formances a week. But, the reader may say, “If you 
only work on an average five hours a day, that means 
that your job is not a whole-time one.” It is a whole. 
time one, but with a little care and arrangement it is 
quite easy, always providing you are well enough paid, 
to do an eight- or even a nine-hour day in five hours, 
The secret is, of course, that out of my salary I employ 
someone to help me. In my case this helper is a regular 
half-time shorthand typist, who works four hours a day 
and whom I pay, and an extra occasional helper of a more 
responsible sort. My employer, therefore, gets his pound 
of flesh. 

I think, perhaps, some details of the actual daily arrange. 
ments which my work involves may interest some of 
your women readers. A riot of children always comes 
to call us in the morning at about eight o’clock. About 
8.15 they go down to their breakfast, while we breakfast 
at 8.30. If we have been at a theatre or other- 
wise late the night before, we breakfast in_ bed, 
for we have a _ labour-saving house in which a 
lift carries meals to wherever we may happen to be. 
After breakfast I go in and see the governess who looks 
after the two elder children and also Nannie, and we 
settle anything that has to be arranged for the day. 
Afterwards there is the usual visit to the cook. I employ 
lady servants and am particularly lucky in the cook 
I have now. She shortens my labours very much, as 
she is an excellent manager. On days when I have to 
go to the office I only come down for a minute or two, 
but on Mondays, Thursdays and Saturdays we plan 
ahead and spend about three-quarters of an hour on the 
affair. She also, being an indulgent person, often lets 
me come and settle other details after tea. This is, of 
course, a concession on her part. About 9.30 or 9.49, 
then, Iam ready for work and either go off to the office 
and transact my business there, returning in time for 
1.30 lunch, or work with my secretary at home. My 
husband is, of course, equally busy all the morning. 

At lunch, unless my husband wants to have a sitter 
or someone of the sort to the meal, one or both of the 
elder children come down. Between lunch and tea in 
the winter I generally take the children out. I used to 
have them always in the evening for the conventional 
‘children’s hour,” but I found that by taking them for 
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their afternoon walk I got fresh air and exercise, which I 
badly wanted, and we are often able to do amusing 
expeditions together—we go shopping or go off to 
some distant open space. — Occasionally my husband 
js able to join these expeditions, or sometimes I go out 
with him after tea and do my work after dinner. Often 
I work after tea and we do something in the evening 
together. 
Saturday 
families, times of relaxation and amusement. Some- 
, the summer the whole family yoes to a standing 


fternoons and Sundays are, as in most 


times 1 : vant 
camp that we have arranged for ourselves within a motor 


drive of the town. This is great fun; the children dress 
up as Red Indians and I cook or, if I feel slack, take food 
ready prepared. Very often my husband and I stay 
away for the week-end, necessarily, of course, leaving the 
children at home. 

This routine is very much varied. I am given 
rather generous holidays and we have a_ house in 
Highlands to which the whole family is 
Work, of course, 
has to some extent to pursue us there. Two things 
I do find difficult, to get the necessary shopping for 
the family done, and to get time to attend to my clothes. 
In my clothes I confess I take great pleasure. It is often 
a little annoying to skimp, as I am often obliged to do, 
the pleasant and leisurely buying or contriving of them. 


the remote 
occasionally able to make its escape. 


So far as I can I have shopping orgies, bustling through 
my work, abandoning the children to Nannie and the 
gi werness, and spending say three afternoons straight on 
end at sale times in doing the necessary buying for the 
whole house. When I first started my job did not take 
so much of my time and I did a good deal of the house- 
hold marketing myself, but this I have been obliged to 
give up. This is, of course, a pity, as actually visiting 
he shops results in food which, if not less expensive, is 


The life which I describe is, of course, a moderately 
active one, but not, I think, really more strenuous 
than that led by many women who have no profession. 
What most readers will probably rightly ask is, ‘‘ What 
does your husband think of all this?” I think my work 
has as much his whole-hearted approval as his has mine. 
He certainly has occasionally to make allowances for me. 


certainly more interesting and varied. 





For example, [make no attempt to darn his socks, but I do 
see to it that it is someone’s business to darn them, and 
I give frequent and often unheeded advice as to their | 
renewal, &c. I am not, of course, always able to go out 
with him when he wants me, but I generally can, as 


he remains the busier of the two. On the other hand, 
I imagine that we avoid at least one source of frequent 
domestic friction. The wife who keeps servants often 


has had little or nothing to do all day, but the husband 
I ry tired in the evening. She will feel restless 
from inaction and will want strenuous amusement, while 
ie, after a day of being strung up to efficiency, will want 
At the end of the 


ia i 


relaxed form of pastime, 


day we are in the mood for a well-matched evening. 
Again business brings me into contact with a great 
many yple, nearly all interesting or amusing in their | 
several ways. I am, therefore, perhaps able to be a| 
more agrecable companion and less of an “ unceasing | 
wife” than if I had sat at home all day. I think, too, | 
tl he experience that a career gives will enable me to 
¢ ‘¢ effective and useful parent to my children when 
they are ler ‘or Lam perpetually learning. A worker | 


is bound to learn some worldly wisdom, but, more import- 


1 


ably begin to understand a little how 






people ls work, to sympathize with them and even, 
perhaps, to nanage them a little. 
Here 


I come to what I feel is my chief reason for having 





lin these islands. For 


continued—indeed, owing to the interruption of the War, 
almost begun—my career after I was married. I am 
very fond of my work and extremely ambitious. Between 
my work and my home I therefore lead a very full and 
very satisfactory life, an existence satisfactory up to the 
full measure which is possible to the dissatisfied, craving 
race of man. Being thus, as far as may be, satisfied and 
[am 
growing, that is, into a more capable, experienced and 
satisfied person than I could be if I devoted myself 
entirely to my home and children. Mary Rep. 


fulfilled, [know that I am learning and cd veloping. 


a4 


THE FOX. 

L we were to set ourselves to make a list of the wild 
creatures that are familiar to us, the name of the 
fox would be one of the first to occur to our minds. But 
when we think over it we realize that the fox is a familiar 
figure mainly through the medium of literature and 
pictures. Outside those 
who hunt, the great majority, even of dwellers in country 
districts, rarely get a 
myself, although I am keenly interested in natural 
history and love the country, I doubt whether I have seen 

a fox more than a dozen times in my life. 
And yet no wild animal seems to be more familiar, 
We hear from our neighbours of fox raids on their poultry 
yards; we go to the near meets of the foxhounds and 


How often have we seen one ? 


s , : 
glimpse of one. Speaking for 


| we read every week in our local papers the records of their 


doings, in which every detail of the runs is given with an 
accuracy which makes one think that the fox has run over 
a map of the district and left a red trail by which we 
can trace every twist and turn and double. 
and Art are full of foxlore and figures. 

of the Nun’s Priest in 
Dan Russell, the fox 


Literature 


The fourteenth-century story 
the Canterbury Tales tells how 
ran off with Chaunticleer : 

“The sely widewe, and hire doughtren two, 

° Herden thise hennes cric and maken wo, 

And out at the dores sterten they anon, 
And saw the fox toward the wode is gon 
And bare upon his back the cok away ; 
They crieden, out! ! 


2 


harow and wala wa! 
Aha the fox! and after him they ran, 
And eke with staves many another man ; 
Ran colle our dogge, and Talbot and Gerlond, 


And Malkin, with hire distaff in hire hond.”’ 
One of the misericords in Beverley Minster is carved 
with a representati m of this scene, and on another is 


shown the sequel, the visit of the foxhounds, just as hap- 
pens to-day when a complaint of damage done by foxes 
is sent to the local M.F.H. Only in Beverley Minster 
the hounds are baying the fox, who is, apparently, 
defending his earth, and the huntsman is armed with 
bow and arrow. 

No other animal has been so much written about as 
the fox, not even excepting the horse, for outsid ; 
profuse, and at times diffuse, appearance in the literature 
of sport it figures, or rather it figured in 
largely in the more imaginative spheres of legend, folklo1 
fable, and symbolism. In the Western world we have 
the epic folklore story of Reynard the Fox, Reinecke Fuchs, 


the past, very 


an animal folklore theme of very ancient origin, carried 
by the Franks across the Rhine into France, develo 
as time went on, new localized features, as is the way of 


all folklore legends. So powerful and wide ly-spre 
the influence of this epic that we find scenes and incidents 
taken from this source and woven in stone and wood into 
the decorations of cathedrals and churches in E 

example, there are in Bristol 


1 carved representations of some 


Cathedral misericords wit! 

of the tricks played by Reynard on Bruin the Bear, and 
Tybert the Cat, when they are 
the Court of King Lion. 


sent to bring Reynard to 
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From the Near East, probably, came the quaint fancies ~ — 
of animal symbolism in the shape of the Physiologus, the THE convili 
early ecclesiastical Bestiary which has inspired innumer- “ tatives 
able church carvings, distorted facts fantastically applied ENGLISH-SP EAKING WORT uD of Ame 
to the symbolism of theological ideas. : to Mr. 
It is little wonder that mediaeval woodcarvers indulged f ; “the J 
so freely in the grotesque inspirations afforded them by By EvetyN Wrencu. ceived 
these symbolic legends. Innumerable, too, are the RITISH-AMERICAN relations are unlike thos reprod 
examples of the use in the Middle Ages of the fox in a existing between any other two peoples—and 1 oie 
satirical form and directed against the abuses arising | am using the word “ British ” in its widest sense to cover meer 
from the decay of the early ideals of some of the religious | the whole British Empire—because they are so intimate Britisk 
orders. The fox, dressed in the garb of a bishop, an abbot, | and so interwoven in all parts of the world, and above eer 
or a friar, preaching to a congregation of fowls was a/all because the two peoples have the same language. ofits 
favourite and often-recurring subject. Great Britain and the United States read every day in ship" 
And in the Far East also, in China and Japan, the fox | lengthy cables the actual words that the other country = 
is a prominent figure in folklore and symbolism. Captain | is saying about it. The possession of a common tongue and 
Brinkley, in his exhaustive work on Japan, its History, | does not always make for unity, and I often reflect oy The 
Arts, and Literature, tells us that both the fox and the | some words of President Wilson’s when I had the privilege Press 
badger figure largely in the legends and superstitions of | of introducing a deputation to him from the English. await: 
the people. The latter animal is generally associated | Speaking Union at the American Embassy during hj settler 
with practical jokes and mischievous tricks rather than | visit to London four years ago. “ Just because we oratif' 
with malicious demonology, as is the case with the fox, | speak the same language,” said the President, “* we should three 
faith in whose supernatural attributes is most widely | be extra careful what we say about one another ”—adyicg which 
entertained. According to popular tradition, the fox | which is, alas! frequently overlooked by leaders of “wer 
ran assume human form, and Captain Brinkley says: | public opinion in both countries, alike on the platform given 
“There are also weak-minded persons to whose imagina- | and in the Press, as th 
tions these legends appeal so vividly that they become Press 
subjective victims of fox-possession. They bark like a| There have been two small clouds on the British. on Sa 
fox, exhibit the utmost aversion to dogs, and otherwise American horizon during the past few days, and in these tion 
lose their human identity.” notes in the Spectator I have never attempted to ignore the I 
Ilow comes the fox to bulk so largely in the human | any of our passing difficulties. Our inter-relations are remal 
mind? One reason, perhaps, is that early in the history | 80 close that difficulties there will always be; the one “Ti 
of mankind the belief grew up that animals and birds essential is that, as between friends, there can be frank Si 
possessing marked characteristics were incarnations of speaking. The two incidents which have received much instru 
those particular qualities. Even without this belief it | publicity in the American Press during the past ten days oe 
is natural that the human mind in seeking types for|@re what Mr. Frederic William Wile, the Washington emign 
standards of comparison and of symbolism should select correspondent of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, calls in this 
that part of the natural world which shows the fetvest | the Sunday Times “the Harvey-Balfour duel of dia- nage 
variations. Hence in our comparisons we speak of a| lectics””’ and the correspondence which has been taking them 
man being “as timid as a hare” or “as cunning as place between Downing Street and Washington con- ae: 
a fox.” The fox is wily and destructive, but somehow cerning the closing of the American Consulate at Newcastle Even 
he is a popular “ rascal.” We hunt and kill him when | last autumn. = 
we can, but the countryside would, on the whole, miss one | 
him if he became extinct. F. Carrutuers Goup. It is not possible in these notes—and few who have not T 
tried to epitomize the chief events of the week in the 
THE PAGE MEMORIAL FUND. English-speaking world in a few paragraphs can appreciate = 
FPXHE following is the list of donations received by the difficulties of the task of condensation—to —— supy 
the English-Speaking Union and the Spectator for the statements of Lord Balfour and Mr. Harvey on what Pink 
the Page Memorial Fund :— the former describes as the most difficult, most danger- AG 
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j itself that the American Consular represen- 
ere not guilty of illegitimate activity on behalf 
¢ American shipping interests. The statement attributed 
: i Dp. Adams, Labour M.P. for West Newcastle, that 
the “American officials were the victims of a plot con- 
1 in the interests of British shipping ” was widely 
»roduced in the American Press. As matters stand, 
el that can happen is apparently that the American 
| aes at Newcastle will remain closed, that the 
) pritish public, or a portion of it, will believe that the 
| American Consular officers were making use of their 
ficial position to further the interests of American 
shipping, and that American opinion will hold a contrary 
view and believe that Downing Street is over-punctilious 
and inelastically-minded. 


convince 
tatives W 





ceive 


ol 


There have been so many statements in the British 
i “ r ” oo %, > “4 7 . 
Press lately concerning the lukewarm welcome which 
awaits the “ new chum ”’ in Australia that many intending 
lers have been nervous as to their reception. It is 


se 
SCLGH 
cratifying to learn from the Times, therefore, that the 
three hundred odd immigrants in the ‘ Themistocles,’ 


which arrived at Albany (Western Australia) on March 8th, 

“were surprised and delighted at the cordial welc one 
civen them and the preparations made for their comfort, 
as they had been prepared by a section of the English 
Press for a most hostile greeting.” The Daily Herald 
on Saturday last contained a significant article on migra- 
tion and, while rightly condemning the emigration to 
the Dominions of townsmen for whom no job is waiting, 
remarked :— 

“The deputation that visited the Under-Secretary of State for 
the Colonies yesterday raised points about emigration which we 
believe deserve consideration. The deputation asked for more 
instruction in agriculture and outdoor occupations. Another 
suggestion was to promote ‘group settlement of families’ and 
‘to carry on rural industries on a co-operative basis.’ Now, if 
emigration is to be discussed, it should certainly be discussed in 
this temper and on these lines. For it is by no means certain 
that Great Britain's industrial system will in the future be able 
to support our growing urban population. It does not support 
them at present, except by the miserable aid of the dole. And 
no one can feel confidence that we shall ever again command 
worki-markets so extensively as we did ia the late Victorian era. 
Even though we increase the spending power of the nation and 
s») develop home trade, the possibility that the people of this 
country may have more and more difficulty in finding work is 
one which we are bound to think about.” 


The path of the Union Government in South Africa is 
not exactly strewn with roses at the present time, and 
the defeat at a by-election last week of the Government 
supporter, Mr. Schoeman, an ex-Nationalist, by his 
former friends caused much surprise and disappointment. 
A Government majority of 115 was turned into a majority 
of 527 for General Herzog. The well-informed Cape Town 
correspondent of the Times attributes the defeat of 
General Smuts’s supporter to the Government’s inefficient 


msrepresentations about the Government’s policy and 


African Government is not having much luck in the 
constituencies at the moment, although it has done 
much better in Parliament than was expected by some 


Oi Its eritics, 
My suggestion in these notes three weeks since that 


own or British-owned rubber seems to be not 
iformed as was imagined in one or two quarters 
at the time. A meeting of the members of the Auto- 
jnobile Chamber of Commerce and Rubber Association of 
America was last week attended by Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
Who mvited the two bodies to name a committee to 
“o-operate with the Government “to investigate the 











organization in the Cape Province and to “ the grossest | 


its connexion with the mining interests.” The South | 


America might not be satisfied to continue dependent on | 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,—As a whole-hearted admirer of the Spectator I have 
read your “ lifer” article with the greatest interest. There 
lurks a danger in it so obvious that no doubt you have dis- 
counted it, but as your suggestion overflows from the realm 
of journalism into that of organization—at least, I think so 
—perhaps you will not resent it if I am delivered of some 
criticisms. You propose to create a machine. For the 
Lord's sake, don’t. If I were a malignant political opponent 
of the Spectator I would get into that machine and I would 
undertake to drive you and the whole staff mad within six 
months. I am all in favour of your scheme without the 
machine. Your safeguards, you say? A fig for them; 
they are mere ink on paper: you cannot in such a case devise 
any safeguards which will protect you against collective 
human nature, which is always at the mercy of an astute 
wirepuller. ‘ But,”’ you say, “ you propose taxation without 
representation.” Certainly I do. And I believe that all 
sensible readers of the Spectator would support—and indeed 
| insist on—this arrangement. Concede to the “ lifers”’ one 
general meeting a year at which to blow off steam, without 
any power whatever to ram their ideas into you against your 
will. Grant them the opportunity of moral suasion—one 
reaily good ficld day per annum with a good lunch or dinner 
—at their own expense—thrown in, but not a shred, vestige 
or ghost of rights, however safeguarded you may contrive 
| to be. For some reason or other nearly every man thinks 
| that he is a born journalist and quite competent to run a 
paper; and most of his friends think that they are born 
writers ; and I can easily imagine with what a zest a pro- 
portion at least of the “ lifers ”—5 per cent. would be enough 
to hamstring you—would jump into your lap and show you 
exactly how to run the Spectator. Waving once created your 
machine you could not dismantle tt. You enjoy a unique 
independence in journalism, hence the power and value of 
the Spectator, and I am afraid that you are proposing to 
dilute the source of your power. Every successful enterprive 
is a “ one-man show.” Why not issue debentures—without 
voting power—say, £10 debentures, and nobody to hold 
more than £50 worth amongst your readers to cover the 
death duties? You would have to turn yourself into a 
limited company, but I should imagine that you could do 
that without surrendering any of your power. However, 
I hesitate to make constructive suggestions because I expect 
that you will have already canvassed them.—lI am, Sir, &c., 
X. 








[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

S1r,—I sincerely hope that the scheme for life membership 
as outlined in your issue of the 10th inst. will not materialize 
in respect of the right of pre-emption. Nothing is more needed 
in journalism to-day than public spirit, and, while I appreciate 
most warmly the characteristic motives which have prompted 
your offer, I deprecate any change which may affect your 
| independence. 

I suggest, therefore, that you should hesitate before you 
| saddle yourself or your successors with an obligation the 
| future incidence and consequences of which it is impossible 
| to foretell. 

But, lest my criticism be wholly destructive, may I say 
how much I should welcome an annual or biennial meeting 
of your readers? I can imagine how interesting and 
instructive such meetings would be, both for the Editor and 
for ‘‘ the crowd outside the window.” And I for one should 
not require the inducement of hfe membership to compel 
me to come to such meetings, if only in order to tell you 
how profoundly I differ from you on many subjects.—I am, 
Sir, &ce., Eric Gore Browne, 

29 Eaton Square, S.W.1. 





[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—It will be hoped by many that your extremely novel 
proposition of life membership of the Spectator will meet 
| with the support it deserves. It has ever been professed 


Possibilities of rubber-growing in the Philippines and | by the editor that he seeks to cater for the tastes of his 
Cisewhere,”’ “ 


readers, but I think your proposition is the first on record 
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in which an editor has conceded the right of his readers 


to have an interest in the paper they buy, in the 
financial as well as intellectual sense. “Le style cest 
Vhomme,”’ but we might well add, “le redacteur est 


le journal.” It may be, as one of this omniscient race, 
I assert too large a claim for the man who sits in control of 
a paper, but it has been observed of late, by those not directly 
connected with journalism, that the vacation of an editorial 
chair often results in a loss of character in the paper con- 
trolled by the departing editor. 

The new economic position has affected journals particularly» 
and they have become more and more dependent upon a 
rich individual who makes a hobby of losing money in order 
to air his views or upon the advertising revenue, which 
necessarily means, ultimately, that the commercial point of 
view predominates. This latter position is only bad in so 
far as it takes from the editor his freedom and his individuality. 
I can name six papers which, within recent times, have lost 
their prestige with their editors. It may be they are finan- 
tially more prosperous than hitherto, or from the point of 
the owners the change has proved satisfactory ; but there 
are those, and I think the intellectual section of the reading 
public would be found among them, who are perturbed by 
the vacillations in policy which result from changes of 
editorship. 

A paper like the Spectator has a long and honourable 
tradition, and I think it might be said, with due deference to 
your own eminent qualifications, that it makes its editor as 
much as its editor makes the paper. Without that close 
unity of taste and tradition the Spectator might become 
merely a commercial enterprise seeking to express the vor 
populi without any special care for manner, method or mental 
sanity. In these latter things the readers of the Spectator 
take a deep personal interest. The new journalism is a 
rickety, sensational thing; it is swayed by ambitions as 
irresponsible as its grammar; by interests as blatant as its 
headlines. It is a relief, therefore, to find in at least one 
quarter a paper in which traditions of yesterday regulate 
the behaviour of to-day. 

You perhaps feel, Sir, not unnaturally, some perturbation 
on observing the financial maelstroms that suddenly, from 
any unexpected quarter, sweep an editor from his chair. 
The concern of the individual bears no proportion to the 
dismay of his readers in those cases where the distinction 
of the editor, his convictions, and his disintcrestedness have 
made him an easy prey. 

The scheme you outline offers some security against this 
menace, and one of its chief effects is that, as you wisely 
stipulate, it secures for the editor freedom of action and of 
views, while at the same time acknowledging the rightful 
interests of the readers. It has ever been to me a singular 
thing that papers, so influential in the control of public 
opinion, have always been the property of a few individuals. 
The Englishman resents autocracy in his Government and 
tolerates one in his Press. He has only himself to blame ; 
the financier who pays for the tune has every right to order 
it, and we can only expect a different dispensation with a 
different ownership. A paper, broad-based upon its readers’ 
will, would not necessarily follow its readers’ wishes, but this 
much would it guarantee; it would prevent capricious inter- 
ference by outside influences, give security of tenure to the 
editor with whom they have intellectual affinity, and maintain 
a continuity of policy based not on the opportunism of the 
hour, but upon the desire to give expression to a mass of 
opinion rightly judged by the editor, from long co-operation 
with his contributors and his readers. 

Financially the proposition is as alluring as it is singular, 
We have subscribing libraries in which the members take 
qualifying life membership shares. There seems no reason 
whatever why a similar method should not be applied to a 
paper such as the Spectator. Such a scheme carried through 
2s you propose would, I believe, supply a remedy for the 
evil at the root of journalism to-day. It would give readers 
an opportunity of demonstrating whether they are sufliciently 
concerned in the propagation of the views they hold to the 
extent of endorsing their beliefs with their money. It would 
secure for the editor security of tenure, for a paper continuity 
of policy, and for its readers immunity from unknown external 
influences.—I am, Sir, &e., Ceci Rosperts 


(Editor, Nottingham Journal), 











~ 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. ] 
Sir,—The scheme suggested in your article 
is very attractive. Whilst agreeing in it 
I make the following remarks ? 

If life membership represents merely the annual 
scription capitalized, the life member could hardly ¢| Ag 
rights denied to the annual subscriber. This, ] think, ; 
recognized in societies which have life and annual aan 
Would it be possible to raise the cost of life ean 
as to cover not only the issue of the Spectator, but _ 
small financial interest in the undertaking so limited 


of March 10th 
generally, May 


iM any 


also g 


: ; as 

leave the control in the hands of the proprietor? By Pg 

means life members w ave ¢ “~pping afi 
; embers would have a stepping-stone, in ge, 


of a change in the proprietorship of the Paper, towari 
exercising the right of pre-emption, a proportion of the “a 
required being already in their hands. The life member’ 
financial interest would be inseparable from his subscription 
to the Spectator, and would lapse on his death, unless penos ; 
by his heir-at-law. 

The advantages I see are (1) the interests of the Spectator 
would be widespread, each share being of small value; (2) thee 
would be to a great extent in the hands of the reader 
and (3) security would be provided against any radical Change 
in the character of a paper which gives to the public that 
which they can obtain from no other source.—I am, Sip, 

J. K. Trorrrg, 


SS Tenewed 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—I have read with interest your article on life members} 
of the Spectator, The plan of granting life membershiy at 
all ages on payment of ten years’ subscription whatever {jy 
age of the member is generally adopted, but it is very unfair 
In 1920 the Society of Antiquaries adopted the followin 
rule (I think I may say at my suggestion) :— ; 

“Tt shall be open to every Fellow at any time. . to compound 
for all future payments of subscription [of 4 guineas a year 
paying to the Society the sum of one hundred guineas less op 
guinea for every completed year of his age at the date of 
composition.” 


This scale agrees closely with the actuarial value of the 
four guineas for life. I am told that nonagenarian 
members have taken advantage of it, but I see no harm i 
that. The corresponding rates for an annual subscription 
of £1 Gs. would be £32 10s., less 6s. 6d. for each completed 
year of age, and I commend that or some similar scale 
your consideration.—I am, Sir, &c., E. W. Braproox. 
Wallington, 


some 





[To the Editor of the Srecrator.]} 
Sir,—Allow me to compliment you on your suggestion ti | 
allow your readers to have a say in the policy and future li 
of your paper. No doubt the Spectator forms the opinion o! 
many, and it is only fair that when the time comes thos 
readers should have a voice in the future of their friend ar 
schoolmaster. I therefore congratulate the proprietor 0 
his broad views of allowing the readers to know that they wi 
have an opportunity of establishing the character of th 
Spectator. I would suggest that you grade the life of your | 
subscribers; for instance, a subscriber of thirty should not get | 
in at the same rate as one of seventy years of age.—I am, SI, } 
&e., Sam CUNNINGHAM 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Srr,—You have raised an extraordinarily interesting point 
I have not yet had time to consider all the possible ramilica 
tions, but it seems to me, subject to proper safeguards trot 
. . . oe ich its 
the point of view of the independence of the paper, which | 


srned 
readers all love, that your regular readers would be honours | 


to be regarded as life members. Subject to proper col 
sideration and thrashing out of details, I am entirely 
favour of ribe myself pro 
visionally 


your scheme and hasten to subs« 
as a life member.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Py} 


N.W. 3. 
regularly 


rer D. THOMAS. 
144 Adelaide Road, Hampstead, 
P.S.—I have read the Spectator for thirty year 
[To the Editor of the 
down” a “life member of the 
JAMES ROBERTSON 


SrecTaror. | 
Sir,—Please “ write me 
Spectator.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

80 Inverleith Place, Edinburgh. 
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[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
ill be sixty-six next May. Assuming that you 


it sa,—I shi i as a life I of the Spectator 
P tay Fuld be willing to admit me “os ife member ¢ e S} 0 
how much should I have to pay ?—I am, ee &e., 
ub Fg Earl's Road, Southampton. Tuomas Carr. 
mM any [This will be fully answered when the full rates for life 
he membership are settled.— Ep. Spectator.] 
- [To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
alsy Sin.—If you will extend your acceptance to others than Mr. 
aS ty Mowbray, I also should like you to name ior me 8 lump sum 
Y this for which you would send me the Spectator till I quit this 
D Case earth.” 1 was born in 1870, went to Burma in the I.C.S. in 
Wards F js91, and have been taking your paper since about that date. 
> funds Your life membership idea should take on with the 
Mber’s “ English-speaking World,” and help the great work you are 


Tiption doing therein.—I am, Sir, &e., C. MINNS. 


Lewed Hammondswood, Frensham, Farnham. 
— [To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
ator : 
:) they Sir,—Kindly put my name down as that of a well-wisher to 
aders the Spectator, who would like to have particulars, when ready, 
hange f the proposed plan to have life members.—I am, Sir, &c., 
» that Ilarry MULLER. 
» ke, $4 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 

Sin.—That an unknown reader in Rhodesia should have 
been en rapport with your inchoate scheme at the moment 
of its conception in your own mind, and that he should have 
written on his own initiative asking to be enrolled as a “ life 
member of the Spectator,” strikes me as more than a mere 
is “ egincidence ” arising out of ordinary sympathy with the 
aims and confidence in the high integrity of the Spectator. 
Does it not seem to point te that psychological influence 
which some personalities unconsciously exert over others, 
irrespective of spatial separation, and independently of the 
physical media of communion—a sort of harmonious correla- 
tion of intelligences ?. Once the existence of such a subjective 
force is recognized, however, there can be no difficulty in 
believing that its action is unlimited by distance, uncontrolled 
In psychic processes time and space cease to be 
measurable factors. They pass into irrelevance and become 
impertinent. Thought-transference may be more difficult 
across the length of a hearthrug than across the length of 
ocean and continent. 

According to a new Utopian prophecy, Men as Gods, in the 
rourse of evolution, telepathy (between the living) will become 
30 easy that oral speech will be superfluous and ultimately 
But even then records will be useful.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tuomas Carr. 





by time. 





j obsolete. 
82 Earl's Road, Southampton. 


FRANCE AND THE RUHR. 
[To the Editor of the SrECTATOR.] 
Sirn—Coming back to England after many months spent in 
: Germany, I have experienced a great disillusionment. Before 
t the French invaded the Ruhr we who lived there had a feeling 
, 5 that “things” were gradually getting better; that the old 
hatreds were dying down; that afar off we could hear the 
beating of the wings of the dove of peace slowly but surely 
coming to distracted Europe. But the fanfares of Poincaré’s 
armies have driven her away ; and the strange things which 
are being done in the name of “ Peace” will surely make 
her seek another resting-place. 

The French generals are talking of their pacific intentions ; 
but there is no peace; for, except for the burnings and the 
killings, what the Germans did in Belgium the French are 
doing daily in the newly occupied territories of Germany, 
in open and flagrant violation of the Treaty of Versailles. 
In the name of that Treaty a reign of terror has been estab- 
lished. In time of peace men are being tried by courts- 
martial; are being fined enormous sums, are imprisoned in 
felons’ cells, or banished with their families ; towns are 
being mulcted in fines, and private property confiscated to 

} provide the money: highway robbery is being committed 
on the railways, and a hundred other barbarities are sanc- 
tioned by Paris, because orders are disobeyed which the 
French commandants have not the shadow of a right to 
make : and the country is literally given over to “‘ the enemy.” 








Coming therefore to England I expected to find, not 
perhaps sympathy with the Germans, but at least an intelligent 
and watchful interest in what is going on within four hours, 
as the aeroplane flies, from our shores. But, to judge from 
the contents bills of the evening papers, interest centres 
on “The Best from Liverpool,” or wherever the next race 
meeting is, and ‘* The Russell Baby”! For this new crime 
against civilization there is only apathy, and in some cases 
actual approval. I use the word “crime” advisedly and 
deliberately, for I decline to adopt the Jaissez-aller attitude 
so prevalent in the country. It would seem to be fathered by 
the disinclination to consider the legal aspect of the gravest 
problem in international affairs which has faced the Govern- 
ment since the summer of 1914. The Prime Minister has 
stated in Parliament that he has not consulted the law officers 
as to the legality of what the French are doing. Surely, 
before directly countenancing the policy of France by adopting 
the tranquil attitude of ‘* benevolent neutrality,” it was the 
duty of the Prime Minister to instruct himself in the consti- 
tutional manner as to the right and wrong of the matter ; 
for “ neutrality ” is a term of war, is altogether inappropriate 
to peace, and to be “ neutral,” quite apart from our own 
rights in the question, is to condone the hostile occupation 
of the Ruhr, is acquiescence in disguise. The people appear 
to have followed the example of the Government ; for if the 
Government has not sought to inquire into the legality of it, 
why should the public trouble itself ? 

The wages of international sin is war; and the shadows 
of war are again slowly creeping over Europe. 
admits her error, or submits the question in dispute 
very simple one, whether the Treaty, as she asserts, gives 
her the right she claims—to arbitration, war future 
which is compassed by only a few years is as certain as that 
to-morrow’s sun will rise. And then, the major premiss of 
the Geddes Report—that there is no likelihood of war within 
the next ten years—will be falsified, the scrapped ships will 
have to be rebuilt, the disbanded regiments to be re-recruited, 
and chaos once more reign supreme in the world. 
greatest despondency, Iora Subscript. 


Unless France 
that 


in a 


I am, in 


(To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—I have been hesitating for some days, doubtful whether 
I should comment on the letters from Mr. Charles Smith, of 
the U.S.A., and “J. F. M.,” which appeared in your issue of 
March 3rd; or whether they were not sufficiently answere:l 
by the actual consequences of the French invasion of Germany. 
But, as the racial and national animosities engendered by the 
War and by War propaganda seem to have weakened the 
power of cool and dispassionate judgment for which our 
countrymen were once honoured, I venture to appeal for a 
return to what I may call the first principles of British policy. 

We had two aims in the War. First, to destroy the attempt 
of the German Kaiser to establish a military autocracy in 
Europe, and secondly to bring peace to the world. We did 
not overthrow a German military autocracy in order to set 
up a French autocracy in its place ; nor did we fight in order 
to produce a condition of affairs which is a continuation of 
war and renders a war of revenge inevitable. 

The traditional British policy will be found in the despatch 
from the Duke of Wellington to Lord Castlereagh, dated 
aris, August 11th, 1815. The despatch, which will be found 
on p. 888 of Colonel Gurwood’s Selections from the Wellington 
Despatches, was written when the present conditions were 
reversed, but every word of it can be read with advantage 
to-day.—I am, Sir, &c., GranAM Bower. 

Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 


[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 
Srr,—The Spectator has taken an independent line on the 
question of the invasion of the Ruhr, and I am encouraged to 
ask a plain question about that invasion. 

The Article of the Treaty of Versailles which relates to the 
sanctions that may be resorted to, if and when the reparation 
payments due are not made, is admittedly utterly vague and 
ambiguous as to whether cach Ally may act on its own, or all 
the Allied Powers jointly. There is, however, another Article 
which rules that in the event of any doubt or difference the 
of an Article is to be referred to 


question of the meaning 
arbitration. 
The French, then, have not only had recourse to sanctions 
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not permitted by the Treaty, but also have refused to refer 
the question as to whether in any case they may act on their 
own to arbitration. Thus, in a high-handed and arbitrary 
way, they are treating the Agreement, to which they put 
their names at Versailles, as a ‘“‘ scrap of paper.” 

It seems idle to say that German deceit and failure to observe 
the Treaty justify the French in so treating it, because the 
measures to be adopted in that event are part and parcel of 
the Treaty. The French are getting a good deal of sympathy 
in this country because of what is thought the gencral justice 
of their cause, and if there were no Treaty of Versailles I 
should agree that they had a strong case morally for resisting 
German evasions. The Treaty, however, is there and the 
victorious Allies imposed it. Is it decently honourable to 
throw it over when it proves ineffectual ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. H. B. 


A LESSON FOR THE GOVERNMENT. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

S:r,—-Much that is contained in the article under the above 
heading is doubtless correct, but Mitcham, Willesden and 
Liverpool notwithstanding, the Government's policy is, or, 
it may be, was, the right one. The fear of tenants that 
landlords may after decontrol squeeze them is, of course, a 
very natural one, but it must be admitted by everybody 
that the one and only solution is the erection of houses in 
sufficient numbers to prevent extortion, and so long as 
control lasts on its present indefinite basis it may be taken 
for granted that private capital will not be embarked to 
any appreciable extent in speculative building. Builders 
may be willing to build and some are building, but only on 
a very small scale, and chiefly with a purchaser in view. 
I cannot call to mind a single new house Iet at a rent. It 
might be different if an cconomic rent could be obtained, 
but it cannot, even though building costs have matcrially 
dropped. Capital is very shy, and to secure its employment 
in the direction desired it must be protected rather than 
threatened. Failing private capital, the only other source 
is national capital, but all will agree that the disastrous 
efforts of the last Government must not be repeated. It 
follows, therefore, that we have reached an impasse, and the 
Government's proposed solution would, in the opinion of 
many, have resulted in a restoration of confidence and the 
erection of an increased number of houses, though ct first 
these would probably be for sale only. 

The Government’s financial advisers know what perhaps 
the ordinary layman does not know, or shuts his eyes to, 
and that is that a house under cortrol is unsaleable to-day 
(if the tenant does not want to buy) except to a dealer, who 
pays less, often very considerably less, than the pre-War 
value of the house. Let anyone who doubts this ask any 
auctioneer he knows how many controlled houses let to 
tenants he has offered for sale by auction within the past 
few years, and how many such houses he has succeeded in 
selling? The only houses of a small type readily saleable are 
those with possession, and the prices of these have dropped 
considerably. It is a matter for deep regret that more 
tenants do not seize the present opportunity of acquiring their 
own houses, as they can do in many cases at quite reasonable 
figures from landlords sick and tired of control, the sanitary 
inspector, and the hundred and one trials of control which 
to-day beset the path of an owner of property. especially of 
the smaller type.—I am, Sir, &c., S. A. WILLIAMSON, 

Arundel House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


“CONTINENTAL STAGECRAFT.” 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.]| 
Str,— The International Theatre Exhibition opened in Amster- 
dam during February of 1922, filling ten large rooms. It 
came on to London, was enlarged, housed at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum; and I believe some 50,000 pcople 
visited it in six weeks. It went on to Manchester, was dis- 
played to great advantage in the City Art Gallery, many 
people went to see it. It passed to Glasgow, 130,000 people 


saw it; then to Bradford, where now it is. So, in all, about 
200,000 people in England have scen this part of the work 
which the European and American Theatres have received 
more or less as a gift from the artists. 

4s a supplement to the International Theatre Exhibition, 








two young Americans, Mr. MacGowan and } 
first a writer, the second a draughtsman we 
of Europe from April to June, if : 
saw on sixty different evenings. England had no 
offer these two young men, who wanted to s 
being boldly adventured, not what was being timidly ay,; 
or safely repeated. The Beggar's Opera and the Old View 
Hawtrey and some other brilliant performers, were ra 
well known by 1922. The two Americans wanted Pee. 
record bold and brilliant attempts to go further —_ 
was done last time. I have never yet heard 
the soundness of such a wish, < 
reality. 
of 1922. 
I think that since you were one of the first to urge 
London the value of holding an Exhibition, it would be hel ‘ 
if you could entrust someone to review the book Continnga 
Stagecraft at length, for it is full of interest, with 32 fal 
page drawings and eight in colours ; and the public donee 4 
to hear more about it than the “ hasty glance ” 
inspector gave it allowed of.—I am, Sir, &e., 
GoRDON (‘Rays 
[We deal with the book in this issue.—Ep. Spectator 
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THE TRADE VALUE OF GOOD DEsicy 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 


Sir,—It is very encouraging to members of this Association 
to know that the Spectator has decided to give its opinion 
about things as well as books. It is easy enough to fing 
references in the Press to antique furniture, old china, and 
pictures, but I hope that under the heading of “ Materia) 





Reviews ” you will be dealing exclusively with design jy 
modern industry. 

The Design and Industries Association’s chief work is ty 
insist on the trade value of good design, and our propaganda 
has been mainly directed to persuading manufacturer, 
retailers, and industrial designers that not only is there fu 
and interest in producing fine modern things, but that ther 
is money in it as well.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. P. Suaprianp, A.R.1.B.A., Chairman 
(For the Design and Industries Association). 


THE LATE SIR HAROLD STUART. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 
Srr,—May I try to repair in your columns the inadequacy 
of some of the notices that appeared in the Press lately 
upon the death of Sir Harold Stuart ? His admirable service 


| 





in India was chronicled, but few seem to know the import | 


ance of his European work. since the War. In 1916 le 
finished his Indian career as Home Secretary, having left his 
mark in the Madras Presidency and upon the whole Indian 
police service. He had no intention of leading an idle life, 
being prepared to plunge into business as an 
his exceedingly active mind, but naturally sought some 
national service during the War. He took an important 
post in the Ministry of Food, where he astonished many 
“business men in government” by his acumen in dealing 
with the huge enterprises of that Ministry. After the 
Armistice he found himself in Paris with the Supreme 
Economic Council. Fortunately, Lord Robert Cecil was heal 
of the British section and knew a good man. He entrusted 
to Sir Harold work connected with the opening of trade 
with the occupied area, and when a civilian inter-Allied 
Government for the Rhineland was authorized, Stuart became 
the British Commissioner, and upon the ratification of the 
Treaty he received the King’s commission as British Hig 
Commissioner. He took the post from motives of publi 


occupation for | 


—— 


spirit, though again anxious to begin the longed-for Engl! 


home. We and the rest of Europe may be thankful for th’ 
sacrifice. There was little cnough precedent for govern: 
seven millions of a conquered people by civilians of thr 


nations. A false step might easily have reduced in 1919 the | 


whole Rhineland to the state of the Ruhr Valley to-day. 


But Stuart established his ascendancy in the High (om | 


mission. The president, a2 man of good French type, and 


their Belgian colleague, a distinguished international jut | 
were 


were won by his tact and friendliness, and fortunately ' 
large-minded enough to recognize his wisdom and experen 
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the Bo an administrator. The anomalously placed : General 
tou manding the United States troops became his friend and 
t they - supporter. The High Commission seemed to be one 
hing t, rp successes of the Treaty. The Germans found that 
at Way of vation work with it or under it. If it had little fame, 
hVOided they ee because no one found fault with it. Even to-day 
ic, Mp this ‘stmosphere remains in the British zone round Cologne. 
lready = er seemed stably set in the Rhineland upon lines that 
Put on geste Stuart felt justified in coming home. He took 
DR What .¢ in London and got to work in business. But ease 
Uestign B® a be denied to him. In May, 1921, the Polish insur- 
“ame g poate burst upon Upper Silesia. The Inter-Allied Com- 
1€ end rw had tardily held the plebiscite under the Treaty. 
The voting had disappointed the Poles and their friends. 
Ire on They thought that a show of force might influence the 
helpful Supreme Council or at any rate destroy German lives and 
tent property. The Germans soon organized their “ self-defence ” 
3 full and the horrors of civil war began. Under the strain 
— the British Commissioner's health gave way. The Foreign 
M Your Office at once thought of Stuart as the man best fitted to 
take over the task. From Lord Curzon, who knew him in 
meer India, downward his work in the Rhineland was known to 
“. all, and he was persuaded to sacrifice himself to go to that 
dreary land “for a few weeks.” He stayed many months 
GN, and came back a mortally sick man. But his achievement | 
was of immense value. He arrived to find the Commission 
_, | complacently watching an insurrection against itself and its 
ation | territory overrun by civil war of unauthorized troops. Into this 
or amazing political and military welter the newcomer plunged. 
' find Without a moment’s grace to “ pick up the threads” he 
: ad had to assert the principle that the Government must govern. 
ay To stop the fighting he had to brush aside important men 
— and put forward Sir W. Heneker and the newly arrived 
bt British troops between the armies to persuade them to retire. 
nda After this feat his position was unquestioned and he was 
= able to change the whole atmosphere and procedure of the 
fan Commission. There was no more serious disorder where 
be | unlimited disasters had been possible. 
He was the quickest and shrewdest man I ever knew at 
picking out the essential points of a complicated difficulty. 
The resources of his wide reading and experience made his 
; genial conversation a delight. His courage, whether fighting 
for a principle or against illness, was unsurpassable. Those 
who loved him best were those (the truest test) who lived 
and worked most closely with him.—I am, Sir, &c., 
= In France, March 5th. AMICUS. 
ety 
ce THE LATE COLONEL HUGH PEARSON. 
4 [To the Editor of the Seecraton.] 
i | Sin,—The death from blackwater fever of Colonel Hugh 
a Drummond Pearson, D.S.O., R.E., which took place in South- 
7 Western Darfur, many miles from road or rail or navigable 
_ | water, at a moment when the Wadai-Darfur Commission, 
: | over which he presided, had delimited some two thousand 
‘ miles of frontier and had all but completed its labours, will 
, | &rouse public sympathy and regret for a gallant and distin- 
guished officer serving the Empire in its outposts. His public 
"+ ‘Services and honours have been worthily recorded in the 
‘ Times. But an old friend may, perhaps, be allowed a few 
vords more, 
| ; Hugh Pearson was one of a small band of brilliant young 
Sappers who organized and administered the technical services 
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of the Sudan Government from its earliest days—railways, 
posts, telegraphs, public works and surveys. The area of the 
Sudan approximates in size to that of India, and its inhabitants 
had just emerged from a disastrous and savage tyranny. Yet 
in a few short years the political and technical services, hand 
in hand, under the wise and tactful guidance of Sir Reginald 
Wingate, had conferred those benefits of civilization on much 
of that vast area. Pearson was Director of Surveys for nearly 
twenty years, and a glance at the map will show that he had, 
perhaps, the most strenuous task of all—the mapping of 
desert, forest, marsh, and a maze of varying and uncertain 
Waterways, in addition to the more detailed work connected 
with land settlement and the like. He was a great hunter and 


= fine athlete, whose grace of movement would not have 
SI ll Re hie ca : 
rptised lawn tennis players of a generation that can remem- 


bs the style of his brothers, A. C. Pearson, who played in 
i¢ } 


Cambridge team with the Dohertys, and the late P. G, 


Pearson, a president of the O.U.L.T.C., who was able to 
extend H. L. Doherty at his best. Pearson himself won the 
lawn tennis championship of the Sudan more than once. 

At headquarters he was the life and soul of Khartoum 
society, the friend of all and the hero of many, a generous 
host whose popularity was enhanced by the gracious lady 
whom he married after the Armistice, who crowned the 
happiness of his last few years, and to whom all hearts must 
| go out in sympathy. England and the Royal Corps may well 
be proud of Hugh Pearson and the type which he represented. 
—I am, Sir, &c., NiGEL G. Dayipson. 

Baghdad, February 15th. 


MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD’S TWO VOICES. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir,—At the Aldwych Club on February 2Ist Mr. Ramsay 

MacDonald declared for himself and the Labour Party :— 

_ “We have just as much to do with Bolshevism as with the man 

in the moon, except that we regard Bolshevism as a little more to 

us as an enemy than the man in the moon. We have not a thou- 

sandth millionth part of sympathy with the Bolshevist point of 

| View.” 

| Just before the General Election Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 

| wrote in Forward (October 14th, 1922) :— 

“A good many of us, pay have extravagant ideas of what a 
Labour Government could do in its first year or two of office, and 
| hitherto we have had very little to guide us except what programme 
| we conceive we could carry out were there no opposition. I have 

been an unswerving hopeful regarding the Moscow Government, 

and have tried to save it from its ‘ friends ’ and its enemies (including 

itself), and so I scrutinize with expectation its measures of rcal 

economic and political importance, so that when we humbler and 

more cautious Socialists come into office, we May find a way pre- 
) pared for us which will lead us away from ‘ the bourgeois ideoloyy ’ 
j and other sinister attachments which keep the comps. busy on 
| Communist literature.” 


Is it too much to ask Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to explain which 
| of these statements expresses his real sentiments ?—I am, 
| Sir, &c., REGINALD WILSON, General Seeretary. 
British Empire Union, 9-10 Agar Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 





| THE MAKERS OF THE PUNJAB CANALS. 
[To the Editor of the Specrsvor.] . 

| Sir,—In the Spectator for December 30th, 1922, you review 
| the Punjab Canal Gazetteer, Vols. I. and II. 

Your last sentence reads as follows :—‘* In this, as in other 
respects, the Indian Civil Service is a model to the world.” 
The Punjab Canals are neither built nor administered by the 
Indian Civil Service (usually known as the L.C.S.) but are 
designed, constructed and administered by the Irrigation 
Branch of the Public Works Department, which is a depart- 
ment of Engincers. 

As your paper is very widely read both at home and abroad, 
I would be glad if you would kindly publish this correction. 
The area irrigated by the Punjab Canals in 1920-21 was 
approximately 9,000,000 acres. There are at present schemes 
sanctioned and under consideration which will have the 
effect of doubling this area.—I am, Sir, &c., 


PUNJAB. 


POETRY. 


ADAM. 


My spirit drowsed within his den, 

His den of dull desires and scorns, 

And blunted hopes, fond foul regrets— 
Dark miry woods of poison thorns. : 


Those antique toads, old passions, crawled 
Upon my bones with breathing chill ; 

A torpid snake within my breast 
Couched Adam’s wanton wasting will. 


—Drowsed, drowsed. Till Eve came breaking through 
The red-tongued thorn and virgin bud, 
And leaned her warmth against my stone, 
And quick’d with hers this Adam's blood. 
JOUN FREEMAN, 
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MUSIC. 


Ar music’s word still-life quietly 
Shivers its four transparent walls, 
And I am borne, giddily swaying, 
Solid through her receding halls. 


The stirred singers of nerve and memory 
Move with me then in regions where 
Chaos resolves old atoms and 

The ecstatic eagle broods in air. 


It is a whirling, mad country, 

Dense with those dark and dispossessed 
Spirits which sang too wild and lovely 
When earth shuddered and craved for rest. 


The shafts of each deep and vivid sorrow 
Seem deeper there for all lack of sighing, 
Whence golden forms of joy slant up 
Like thinned Valkyries, shrilly crying, 


Waving warm light till rock, beast, flower, 
Bewitched to a universal mood, 
Sleep fast in music—save I, who fear 
Sure cold and the surging quietude. 
Bertram HIGcIns. 


THE THEATRE. 


—_—_—— 

SCHWABE HASAIT SYSTEM OF 
STAGE LIGHTING AT THE ST. 
MARTIN'S THEATRE. 

Tue Reandean Company are to be congratulated upon the 

installation of their interesting new lighting system at the 

St. Martin’s Theatre. By its means on Thursday, March 8th, we 

were able to see some very interesting effects. The “ day” 

began with a fine light-blue summersky traversed by light fleecy 
clouds. These clouds gradually massed low on the horizon— 
dark, threatening, cumulus clouds with bright high-lights of 
white that rode high were crossed by a low, threatening cloud 
vapour. *The wind got up, the sky grew blacker, there was 

distant lightning, and at last the thunderstorm broke with a 
wailing wind and torrents, sheets, veils, of driving rain. The 

illusion was complete. 

* And what of that ?” says the enthusiast for formalized 
modern scenery. Indeed, as Mr. Dean himself said, when 
artists have really got to work on this mechanism we shall 
have vast improvements. But meanwhile, I for one should be 
eager to see such a storm in King Lear or for the Witches in 
Macbeth. The formalizer must not think me frivolous if I 
suggest that a device is not made useless because it has been 
employed before by Nature. A thunderstorm is a thoroughly 
effective affair. We must not lightly yield up the * world’s 
copyright ” to the real elements. 

The effects that we saw were produced roughly as follows. 
A large, curved canvas sereen which walls in the back of the 
stage is used in conjunction with (I think at the St. Martin’s 
Theatre, but certainly in many Continental theatres) a plaster 
dome. This “ artificial horizon” is Herr Hasait’s contri- 
bution to the system. With it goes Herr Schwabe’s elaborate 
system of lighting. The bottom of the immense niche formed 
by the concave canvas screen is lighted by floor lamps which 
look rather like gigantic portable electric heaters. These are 
reinforced by lights hung just above and on cach side of the 
proscenium arch. One of these is the “ cloud machine,” 
an arrangement of two tiers of about eight lamps each. The 
whole apparatus, including the wind, is controlled from a 
single switchboard. Something analogous to magic-lantern 
photographs of clouds is projected from this machine, the 
clouds changing shape as they travel by reason of the curve 
of the artificial horizon. Instead of the moving clouds 
a complete scene can be thrown on the neutral background 
of the canvas. No footlights were employed, and the actors 

and front of the stage generally were illuminated by lamps 
hung from the front of the dress circle, and also controlled 
by the main switchboard. Of the system as demonstrated 


THE 


to us at the St. Martin’s my criticism would be that the 
colours were bad. <A very beautiful violet was the only one 


that seemed to me satisfactory. The yellow was 

green absurdly bad, the reds lacked body and éela, a 
the blind man couid never have said that scarlet Must be | 
the sound of a trumpet. There were some beautiful gre He 
the violet aforesaid, while now and then in ¢ 
we saw a good greeny-blue. From this single 
would judge that a great deal would have to pb 
this sort of lighting system can in any way com 
richness of colour that can be got through the 
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' USE Of fabric 
However, the open heaven which the system has alres. 
given us is a gift to be very thankful for. On) on, 


Y Playwrigh, 
1 this one fact 
Mr. Dean jg to be 


and producers can realize the extra scope whicl 
will immediately give to the theatre. 
congratulated. 

Any reader who wants further information on the Schwabe. 
Hasait system can get it from a pamphlet publisheg by the 
General Electric Company, Magnet House, Kingsway, London 
W.C. 2, or from Continental Stagecraft reviewed on page 445 


of this issue. Tany 





“AT MRS. BEAMS” AT THE 

EVERYMAN THEATRE, 
Ir is good to know that, though the run of Mr. C. K. Munzo’ 
At Mrs. Beam’s could not be prolonged at the Everymay | 
Theatre, where it ended last week, this excellent comedy will 
shortly be seen at a London theatre. That the cast wil 
be the same (with the exception of Mr. Franklin Dyall) js 
news of hardly less importance, for the acting at the Eyery. 
man was of quite unusual excellence, especially that o/ 
Miss Jean Cadell as Miss Shoe, which was a finished piece of 
comedy such as I have not seen for several years. 

The plot is essentially a farce plot. 
in Mrs. Beam’s boarding establishment of a certain \fy. 
Dermott, his reputed wife, and their enormous trunk. Noy 
another of the boarders (a maiden lady called Miss Shoe, wh 
everiastingly talks, pries into other people’s affairs and 
putting two and two together, invariably extracts the answe 
five) has observed that Dermott has not only a large port. | 
manteau, but also a mole under one eye. Obviously, ther 
he is the woman-murderer—the Landru—of the moment 
The play consists of Miss Shoe’s behaviour on this assumption, 
and ends with the discovery that, on the contrary, Dermoit 
and his exotic lady are professional robbers who have departel 
with all that they could pick up in the boarding-house in 
their trunk. 

A commonplace farce plot, in fact, and in places somewhat 
crudely treated, but (a large but) the characterization is quit 
first-rate. ‘These fusty denizens of the boarding-house, ani 
their strange and burglarious birds of passage, are presented 
with complete reality and individuality not only in what | 
they say but in how they say it; and though the circu 
stances are farcical, their talk and behaviour under tho 
circumstances have a reality deeper than that of farce—tle 
reality, in fact, of genuine comedy. Marrin ARMSTRONG, 


It concerns the presence 
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(The usual “ Recreations of London” will be found on page sss) 
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BOOKS. 


aceite 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

THERE are not so many books this week—one or two political 

books, a biography or so, and a couple of rather interestilf 

looking novels. The first part of An Ambassador's Memos | 
by M. Maurice Paléologue, the last French Ambassador at the | 
Russian Court (Hutchinson), might well be a book of great 

interest. ‘There is a faculty for discrimination in the Freae 

mind which may support us to some further understanding 
of the Russian tragedy. The book is very well illustrat 
As we look at the remarkable photograph of Rasputin, = 

his fanatical, sensual, politic face, and at the drawing ol 

bubbles of the Kremlin’s domes, we feel that there will '*| 
something interesting as well as piquant in the spectacle 0° 

French mind brought face to face with this exquisite, 
barous phantasmagoria. The book on Mr. Sanderson (5a P 
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. 2 last June, should prove one of 
who died oe — It is to be published on Wednesday. 
eunyrorl js not a book of high lights alone, and that 
an oD of Mr. Sanderson’s wonderful progress, of how he 
i wil “ wn character during his years of head-mastership 
apc ee he made the school, and that it will give an 
‘* ae of the undeveloped, tentative, fiery man of the late 
ee eo well as of the civilized and satisfied personality 
pageant? spiritual as well as worldly success. Mr. St. 
—s ore has written his impressions of several living 
on ee ir, Chesterton, Mr. Bernard Shaw, and Mr. H. G. 
nee them—(Some Impressions of My Eiders : George 
Allen and Unwin). A first glance reveals it as a pleasant, 
sensible book, and I expect that further reading will show it 
“ poth trenchant and amusing. Mrs. Sanger, in a book 
introduced by Mr. H. G. Wells, writes on birth control from 
the point of view of the community— (The Pivot of Ciotieation $ 
Jonathan Cape). Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson writes “ for the 
plain man ” on War: Its Nature, Cause and Cure (George 
Allen and Unwin). Mr. D. H. Robertson’s book on The 
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Control of Industry (Nisbet and Co.) is one of Mr. Maynard 
Keynes's series devoted to a systematic exposition of eco- 
nomics from the present-day standpoint. The Cambridge 
University Press publish a charmingly illustrated book on 
(lass-Making in England, by H. J. Powell. There is a volume of 
Selected Poems by Robert Frost, the American poet (Heinemann). 
Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowlcr has written another novel, The 
Lower Pool (Hutchinson), and Messrs. Jonathan Cape publish 
a translation of a novel from the Dutch of Messrs. E. and M. 
Scharten Antink, A House Full of People. 

One or two people have written to me saying that surely 
such or such a@ book noticed in this column deserved more 
than a passing glance and three words. Among these writers 
was Mr. Gordon Craig about Continental Stagecraft, which is 
reviewed in this number. May I therefore for their benefit 
explain once more that these notes are written after the 
merest turning over of the new books as they pass through 
my hands to our reviewers, and is designed to give the reader 
immediate news. Mention here almost always implies that 
the book is thought interesting enough for a considered review. 
“Surely to give such a book the ‘ cursory glance’ that you 
speak of is an insult,” writes one correspondent. I often 
dwell upon the fact that my glance has been “ cursory ” 
because many of the books included in this column come in 
for review on the morning when I write it. I am therefore 
necessarily always ready to reconsider my first impression of 
these books, or to have it quashed by the reviewer to whose 
careful consideration I am consigning it. May I therefore 
beg my readers to consider this column as literary stop-press, 
designed to help them in buying new books or in compiling 
a library list, and to remember that I give them here hasty 
impressions to which they will try in vain to hold me. I 
hereby reserve the right as far as this column is concerned 
Readers have an average of fifteen columns a 
week in which to enjoy the sport of catching me out, As to 
the contents of all these I will defend myself and our reviewers 
to the death, 


to be wrong. 


Tor Lirrrary Epiror. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT.* 
Tuose who heard Sir William Harcourt making political 
specches in his prime have a lasting memory of a kind of 
politician who could not possibly reappear to-day. Not that 
Sir William Harcourt was a type; he was too much unlike 
anybody else to be that ; he was, however, a distinct product 
of the great Victorian times. His oratory was elaborate and 
sometimes ponderous; the classics were never absent from 
his mind and they sensibly flavoured his speeches. We 
cannot say that he was one of the great ones among our 
statesmen, but he was at all events large. He was large in 
body, large in mind, large and very expansive in manner. 
His friendship was as valuable to those who enjoyed it as his 
——— was bitter to those who provoked him—and he was 
fasily provoked. The frontier line between his friends and 
his enemies was constantly being rearranged. He would 
quickly turn friends into enemies and enemies into friends. 





, ———— ee 
fo Sd of Sir William Harcourt, By A, G. Gardiner, In 2 vols, London: 
wetabic, (453. net.j 





An insult seemed to come as easily to his lips as a caressing 
word, but when he was angry he probably did not mean more 
than half of what he said. Still, the man who does not 
reflect before he speaks must often pay the penalty of being 
regarded as insufferable. 

His uncertainty of temper and manner was his chief disad- 
vantage in political life and really prevented him from becom- 
ing Prime Minister. It was commonly said that he put Party 
above principle, but Mr. Gardiner, in this admirably written 
and arranged biography, shows that Harcourt had a philosophy 
in this matter. He regarded the Liberal Party as a godsend 
to the country, and even when he disagreed with its immediate 
policy he deliberately considered that to weaken the Party 
would be a greater evil than to support the measure he dis- 
liked. It is, of course, an old problem how a man should act 
in such circumstances. Ultimately the decision must depend 
upon the extent of his disagreement with his colleagues, or, 
to put it in another way, upon his judgment as to whether a 
matter of principle or only one of expediency is involved. 
We cannot go into this matter further. Enough to say that 
though Mr. Gardiner does not wholly convince us he shows 
that Harcourt’s conscience was not so easily adapted as a 
great many people supposed. Mr. Gardiner is himself so 
much in love with the Liberal Party that he is not a judga 
from whom we would unquestioningly accept a verdict. 
Although Harcourt was ready to use the velvet and the claw 
indifferently in his dealings with most men, there was never 
anything but the velvet for his son Lewis, the late Lord 
Harcourt. The correspondence between father and son, 
loving, mutually trustful and full of understanding, is a thing 
of beauty. We do not exaggerate when we say that it is 
deeply moving. 

Mr. Gardiner has had to deal with a wilderness of facts 
and he has found his way through most competently, giving 
the right value to the chief political episodes (though always 
with a tacit assumption of the superiority of anything labelled 
Liberal) and keeping touch throughout with the multiplicity 
of Harcourt’s interests and the very human aspects of his 
character. Harcourt came of a Tory and landed family and 
there is the breath of a departed day in the rather grotesque 
reproaches which Ilarcourt’s eldest brother levelled against 
him when William decided to stand as a Radical for the 
city of Oxford, near which, of course, Nuncham, the Harcourt 
property, is. While he was still an undergraduate, William 
Harcourt had done some journalism for the Morning Chronicle, 
and when he came to London he wrote often for the Saturday 
Review, until his practice at the Bar became too large. Before 
he left the Bar and was able as a man of independent means 
to devote himself wholly to politics he had been making 
about £20,000 a year for ten years. He was successfully 
returned to Parliament for the first time in 1868. But quite 
apart from his conspicuous work as a barrister he was already 
a famous man, He was, in fact, “Historicus.”” Nothing was 
more creditable to Delane than the freedom of scope which 
he gave to Harcourt in the Times to discuss the bewildering 
technicalities of International Law during the American 
Civil War. The conclusions of “ Historicus ” did not always 


fit in with the policy of the Times, but they were always 


printed at length. Lengthy they certainly were; Delane 
sometimes complained of Harcourt’s verbosity, and in this 


matter our sympathy, for professional reasons, must be wholly 
with Delane. 

In 1886 Harcourt was Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
Gladstone, and this brings us to the test of his career. Should 
he or should he not remain with Gladstone or break away 
with Hartington and Chamberlain when Gladstone was con- 
verted to Home Rule? Harcourt’s dislike of the Irish and 
his general absence of sympathy with their aims were well 
known. As Home Secretary he had been severe with the 
Irish criminals, though he was ready to advise clemency for 
others. He remained with Gladstone. The surprise caused 
by his decision was, of course, increased by the temperamental 
antipathy between him and his leader. Uarcourt for his 
part could not stand Gladstone’s seriousness. His own 


joviality, his recklessness, his broad humour, always seemed 
to take on an added point in the presence of the great man. 
His peculiar qualities were sharpened by the sense that he 
could not hope, and did not perhaps desire, to make them 
He was provoked rather than conciliated. 


understood. ln 
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temperament his real ally was Disraeli, though they were 
sworn political enemies. The only explicit justification 
Harcourt gave of his decision to support Home Rule sounded 
cynical. It was that Home Rule had become necessary to 
prove to the British elector that Ireland could not be governed 
by force. 

We must pass now to the great disappointment of Harcourt’s 
life, which came when Lord Rosebery was made Prime Minister 
over his head in 1894. If Harcourt’s colleagues had not 
retained the memory of many of his words and acts which 
they regarded as offensive, he would almost certainly have 
become Prime Minister. It was enormously to his credit, 
however—here comes in his religious love of his Party—that 
he toed the line and served most faithfully under his unex- 
pected chief. The adversity brought out what was best in 
his character, and it may not be too fanciful to believe that 
the mellowness of his later life began at that time. Fate was 
just in her judgment, too, for she allowed him as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to bring off a wonderful Parliamentary feat 
when he carried his controversial Death Duties without once 
using the Closure. 

The only other incident which we can pick out for mention 
is the puzzling affair of the inquiry into the Jameson Raid. 
It has always been wondered why the inquiry was allowed to 
end tamely without Harcourt and his friends insisting upon 
the production of the Hawksley letters. Harcourt’s own 
explanation, which appears in a letter to Mr. John Ellis, was 
that the telegrams could not have been obtained without the 
sacrifice of the Report. He therefore reconciled himself to 
obtaining as strong a condemnation as he could of the in- 
triguers. Various letters which are published in this work 
show that he was convinced that Chamberlain knew nothing 
of the Raid, though in his opinion Chamberlain had _pre- 
viously played with the idea of an anti-Kruger revolution. 
Although Harcourt contented himself with a condemnation 
of Rhodes, Jameson, and the others, he was annoyed when 
Chamberlain in the House of Commons seemed to unsay 
something of that condemnation upon which Harcourt con- 
sidered that they had both agreed. In 1914 the late Lord 
Hfarcourt wrote :— 

“. , . Ihave no hesitation in saying he (Harcourt) never received 
any communication of the supposed letter from Queen Victoria to 
the German Emperor, which I do not believe ever existed. If it 
had done, the fact that Queen Victoria had been permitted by her 
Ministers to lie to the German Emperor would not have prevented 
my father from bringing out the facts at the Inquiry whatever might 
have been the result. The reason why Mr. Chamberlain’s com- 
licity in the Raid was not further pursued was that my father 
vecame satisfied that Mr. Chamberlain was not a party to it, though 

my father (and I) have always been satisfied of Mr. Chamberlain's 
complicity with the preparations for a revolution in Johannesburg 
which was to result in the taking over of the Transvaal by the 
British Government, and 1 believe that the precipitate action of 
Rhodes and Dr. Jim upset Mr. Chamberlain’s plans, and, happily 
for him, diverted attention from the matters in which he was engaged 
to others in which he had no part.” 
Harcourt’s main demand was that. Rhodes should have the 
stigma of Parliament placed upon him because, in Harcourt’s 
own words, ‘** He has not only brought race hatred and distrust 
into Colonial polities, but lasting discredit abroad on English 
faith. He is the incarnation of la perfide Albion.” 

This big, rollicking man, with his joy in battle and _ his 
pungent wit, is an unforgettable figure. His extempore 
speeches were generally much more effective, being full of a 
searching raillery, than the solid orations he prepared. He had 
a delicious art of appropriate misquotation, as, for instance, 
when Tennyson said that he enjoyed most his first pipe in the 
morning and Harcourt commented, “ The earliest pipe of 
half-awakened bards,” or when Harcourt said of Sir Rainald 
Knightley, who was notoriously proud of his descent, ‘* And 
Knightley to the listening earth repeats the story of his birth.” 
He was an excelient writer, too, and we may choose as par- 
ticular examples of his art the eloquent appreciation of 
Abraham Lincoln and, in quite another manner, his defence 
of travelling shows when some busybody wanted to prohibit 
them. It is a truly delightful argument which turns from 
the due appreciation of education and sanitation as excellent 
objects of legislation to that something which has still to be 

considered—the joy of life. Finally, a word must be said of 
Harcourt’s deep interest in the relations between Church and 
State. “I am the last of the Erastians,” he used to say. 
But we are not so sure of that, 





———————_ 
CONTINENTAL STAGECRAPT# 

Tuoven such theatrical experts as Mr. Granville B 

Mr. Gordon Craig have lately written about thei are ty 

; s Ps Sage : lI Professi 

I have yet no hesitation in saying that the new book by me 
young American critics, Continental Stagecraft, will ier _ 
most important book on the theatre that has been are th 
for several years, It is full of faults. It is at 
romantic. Its authors seem unaware of some we, ie 
interesting aspects of the stage. I mean that the book | ose 
the impression that the authors would be incapable _ 
ating the art of Racine, nearly incapable of apprecia 
and quite incapable of seeing through a revue’ 
mask of frivolity. 

They are earnest. The eighteenth century would } 
called them “ enthusiasts.” They have found a panacea “ 
they are obsessed. But when we have said this we have 
all. Within the very definite limits of what they are oq - 
of enjoying and appreciating their taste is admirable, anj 
both discerning and distinguishing. They can admire 
intensely the art of men like Jessner, Reinhardt and Cras 
They are sensitive to many kinds of acting and, within thei 
prescribed area, to more than one sort of dramatic excellence 
Their work is fresh, markedly so in the English senso. and 
little, I think, in the American sense. For example, ther ' 
a sentence in the Prefatory Note which I see has annoyed q 
<ood many of my fellow reviewers :— . 

“For the purpose of this book our journey excluded Englyj 


because observation and reliable report showed little there that wo: 
not a faint echo of what was to be found on the Continent.” | 
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This declaration of independence, however, is followed }y 
not one, but by several descriptions of settings for Shakes. 
peare’s or Bernard Shaw’s plays, many of them designed by 
Mr. Gordon Craig. We are not snubbed ae 

Otherwise, however, the book, though extremely critical 
is hardly at all contentious, but is full of solid informatio 
about what can be done and what is being done. Ney 
theatres are being built in London, the new spirit is touching | 
not merely the choicer spirits, the Basil Deans, the Playfaix, 
the Granville Barkers, who have always been among the 
children of light, but is even beginning to penetrate th 
commercial theatre. I do hope that the more commercia 
managers will see their way to smoke one or two of those long 
cigars over this book—those cigars without which we of tly 
public can hardly imagine the director of a commercial 
theatre. 

For English people, the most topical part of the book i: 
perhaps, that which deals with the work of the two theai: 
artists, Schwabe and Hasait, and which gives the history and 
outlines the possibilities of the lighting system that Londoner | 
will now have an opportunity of seeing at the St. Martin’ 
Theatre (the reader will find this discussed on page 446), 

There is one misconception which this book will help to cleat 
away. It is one which has done a great deal to put obstack 
in the path of the modernization of the theatre in England | 
It first got abroad through the indiscreet writing of Mr. | 

' 
; 





Gordon Craig. It is the notion that modernism in the theatre 
is the enemy of the art of acting. One or two people have 
written to this paper to object to a somewhat bitter remark 
as to Mr. Gordon Craig’s prose style which was made in t! 
column signed each week by the Literary Editor. The phirast | 
objected to was an allusion to “* Mr. Craig’s deplorable prose 
style.” Mr. Craig’s style is deplorable because it is not a cleat 
medium. He is, for example, not in reality the enemy, but 
the ally of the actor, but one could not guess so from his | 
writing. Written words are notoriously headstrong. It 
his technical difficulty with his prose style which makes him 
seem endlessly polemical and his enthusiastic way of writing 
that has led him to take up the position of the actors’ enemy, 
He is nothing of the sort, and neither is the modern movement 
And in this connexion I would particularly recommen 
Continental Stagecraft. A candid reading of the book will, ! 
think, convince the reader that in none of its very divers 
developments is the modern theatrical spirit, with its glorific 
tion of the scenic artist, the enemy of the actor. 





. ° ‘ 1, 
The designer of scenery who intrudes himself when te 


whole field should be given to the player to express his or her 
personality is a bad scenic artist. If Mr. Gordon Craig | 





* Continental Stagecraft, By Kenncth MacGowan and Robert Edmoad Jos. 
(25s. net.) 


London: Benn Bros., Ltd. 
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M. Reinhardt or M. Appia for a moment muffled the golden 
voice of a Sarah Bernhardt, a Duse, a Siddons ora Garrick, they 
would be as much in the wrong as was the traditional school 
of décor when Sir Herbert Tree and Crummles absurdly dis- 
tracted the audience with real rabbits or a practicable pump. 
It cannot be toe often reiterated that the good décor artist 
uses negation (the absence even of beauty) as consciously, as 
necessarily, as the architect uses voids as well as solids, as the 
musician uses pauses as well as notes. All art is a process of 
selection, of isolation, and it is only sham artists who do not 
know when to stop. Of course, a décor artist who shouted 
ortissimo all the time would be an intole:able bore. 1 he 
moderns would agree to this as readily as the traditionalists. 
I think that those enthusiasts, and there are many, who say 
“No, let our scenery and dress be ugly that the light of the 
actor may shine the brighter,” are making two mistakes, one 
emotional, one intellectual. The first mistake comes from 
association. They have seen, say, Sarah Bernhardt act 
divinely with abominable scenery. Bad scenery, therefore, 
quite fortuitously, “‘ tastes” to them of good acting. The second 
mistake is one which the taste of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries has made in almost every aesthetic 
field. The world suddenly lost the power of seeing things 
asa whole. A flower is not really more beautiful for growing 
in a dustheap. Let us say that the art of the actor is the 
flower of the art of the theatre—that it gives in quintessence 
the whole message of the theatre rather as the sculpture 
and ornaments on a fine building express the general message 
of the building—to take a literary metaphor—in compact 
Ivric form. It was the mistake of the epoch through which 
we have just passed to suppose that the ornaments would 
look more beautiful if the building, the square, the city, the 
countryside, which were its environment, were bad, or at 
best insignificant. But we are learning that the effects which 
can be produced by the flower on the dustheap, the actor in 
the bad theatre, the beautiful picture in the ugly room, the 
fine statue on the ugly fagade, are limited and precarious. 
But I am outrunning my limits ; this is a review of a book, 
not a general dissertation on the art of the theatre; perhaps 
the most fascinating of the arts to discuss because it is the 
most complicated. 

I thoroughly recommend Continental Stagecraft, not merely 
for those who are “‘ interested in the theatre,” but to playgoers. 
It is a book which will greatly intensify the pleasure of any 
reasonably intelligent person in going to the theatre. 

TARN. 


” 


“ft ryver ‘ rh . 1 7 
A SCOTTISH THEOLOGIAN.* 

“In Scotland we don’t think the English clergy educated 
men,” said a Scottish divine lately. Here is the Caledonian 
thistle at its prickliest : ‘“* Our Noble Selves!’ Not that the 
despised Saxon fails at times to retaliate. ‘* What do you 
think of us at Oxford?’ Professor Blackie had the temerity 
to ask Jowett. The sage rose to the occasion. ‘* At Oxford we 
don’t think of you at all.” 

It must, however, be confessed that the Scottish clergy are 
freer from provincialism than the English; and that the 
European note struck by the Primarius Professor of Divinity 
at St. Andrews is seldom heard on this side of the Tweed. 
The proportion, the perspective, the distances are new to the 
English reader, and the secondary questions on which Anglican 
writers dissipate themselves—the Sacraments, the Virgin 
Birth, Divorce, Episcopacy, the Papal Claims—are con- 
spicuous by their absence. We are in an unaccustomed air. 
It is one of confidence. 

“An American writer tells us how, when he was conversing with 
4 university magnate, the latter, on discovering that he was a 
Professor of Theology, promptly remarked, * You have my sincerest 
sympathy.’ This sympathy was due to the speaker's belief that the 
modern theologian was labouring on a structure the basis of which 
had been thoroughly undermined. For various reasons I do not 
sare this persuasion. The enlightened theologian, whose vision 
is not bounded by hard-and-fast prejudices, can still find comfort in 
his cause. The spirit of religion, in virtue of which man can win 
no full satisfaction in his earthly environment, but is constantly 
impelled to seek a ground of faith and hope in the invisible world, 
does not perish. If it beats feebly in one age, it victoriously asserts 
itself in another; and it will continue as long as men cannot live 
by bread alone.” 

These words define the writer’s position, and are the key to 


onde ees and Modern Thought. By Protcssog Galloway, London: T, and T. 
‘ark, [83.] 








the ten essays brought together in this very notable book— 
a book emphatically to be recommended to candidates for 
ordination in the English, as in the Scottish Church. It is a 
wholesome corrective to loose thinking, whether on critical or 
traditionalist lines. The analysis of the notion of dogma in 
the first, and of that of miracle in the last of the papers are 
examples. Of the first, Professor Galloway says with Harnack, 
“ pathologisch ist hier nichts,” though an element of human will 
and opinion presents itself; of the second, “ Experience is a 
constantly changing and growing quantity, which gives no 
absolute test of what is possible and what is not.” In 
practice, the attitude of Richard Rothe, who of all modern 
theologians is most seldom wrong, is commended. “I am 
not,” he declared, ‘** to be intimidated by the term ‘ Laws of 
Nature.’ But I do not wish to impose this faith in miracles 
upon you. Are you not able to accept them? Well, then, 
let them alone.” 

The reader will turn to the essay on “ The Influence of 
Kant on Religious Thought ” with peculiar interest. For this 
philosopher, though he left behind him no system, “‘ threw out 
suggestions of matchless fertility.” He found the justification 
of religion in the content of the religious consciousness ; he 
distinguished the essential from the non-essential—* every- 
thing outside of a good life by which man supposes he can 
make himself well pleasing to God is superstition ’ ; he is the 
greatest of the Apologists—‘ those who have learned the 
lesson taught by him can always give a sufficient answer to 
the contention that mind is no more than a function of the 
brain, and that spiritual experience is the product of physio- 
logical processes.”’ The negative and sceptical aspects of his 
thought are subordinate—here Lotze emphasized his con- 
ception, ‘* follow out the demands of the moral consciousness, 
and you will find that in the end they imply God.’’ While, in 
refusing to identify existence and value, he opened out a line 
of thought which is being increasingly followed. 

= — who have found deliverance, through the value judgment, 
from the perils of speculation, must recognise that they have only 
exchanged one danger for another. If you exclude reason from 
religion, the hazard is great that theology will in the end be reduced 
to a phenomenology of the religlous consciousness ; and the ‘ things 
in heaven’ to empty ‘ objects of desire.’ ”’ 

The function of thought, and in particular of philosophical 
thought, is “to think things together”: the synoptic mind 
must in some sense pass beyond the spheres which it 
endeavours to distinguish and relate. Theology may be 
historical, psychological, humanist; but the ontological 
problem is fundamental ; like an unquiet ghost it refuses to 
be laid. The breakdown of the fallacy of over-system—the 
attempt to make bricks without straw—has driven speculation 
into byways and backwaters. Sooner or later, and sooner 
rather than later, it will return to the main stream: and no- 
where is this return more in evidence than in Scotland, where 
the approach to theology from the side of philosophy is the 
recognized method of procedure for those looking forward to 
the ministry of the Church. This is as it should be. For, 
though 
‘there is undoubtedly a difference between the religious and the 
philosophical standpoints, Ritschlianism has exaggerated this differ- 
ence intoanantagonism. Whether the issue of the interaction between 
theology and philosophy be a critical ora constructive movement ’’— 
and it may be either—‘‘it will be a movement which plays a part in 
man’s spiritual development. ‘The rigid separation of the one from 
the other lessens the possibilities of human progress and ignores the 
unity of the mind.” 


AFTERMATH.* 

Somr time ago Mr. Owen Wister laid us under an obligation 
by writing a little book, called A Straight Deal ; or, the Ancient 
Grudge, in which he attacked, with some success, the mis- 
representations of England current in his own country, the 
United States, and made a plea for friendship between the 
two nations. He continues this good work in his latest 
volume, but more particularly makes it his business to explain 
the Allies to each other; to ask for greater unity and mutual 
sympathy, in particular, sympathy with post-War France, and 
to foster a mistrust of Germany, for whom he has still nothing 
but bitter words. As readers of The Virginian and Lady 
Baltimore know, he is a novelist, an artist, and he goes to 
work like an artist. 

The first, and larger, part of his book is an account of & 
visit he paid in the Spring of 1919 to the War-area in France. 





* Neighbours Henceforth. By Owen Wister, London; Macmillan, (7s, 6d.) 
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There he wanders about the old front lines, notes the devas- 
tation and reviles the horde of invaders, talks with the French 
at work on their ruined villages, and watches, with a studious 
eye, the soldiers of his country, “ the Doughboys,”’ among an 
alien people, and talks with them, too, as often as possible. 
Such visits offer dangerously ripe material, but, fortunately, 
Mr. Wister is neither an easy rhetorician nor a “ slick” journal- 
ist, and he gives us something better than the emotional 
shower-baths of the one or the too-vivid “ impressions ” of 
the other. He shows himself a sober, yet sensitive, man of 
letters, recording his impressions in effective, pleasantly 
modulated prose, and disdaining the cheap tricks of so many 
writers who have been where he has been. He knows France 
and he knows his own country, from east to west, and when he 
attempts to explain one to the other—as he does so many 
times in odd talks with peasants and “* Doughboys ” in these 
chapters —we can think of no better man fer the very difficult 
task. But Mr. Wisterhas othermanners than this, and at times he 
can be very biting, not only against the Germans, but against 
the more fatuous of his own countrymen (and women), as a 
certain chapter, in which he routs a fellow-countryman who 
is a disciple of general ‘ uplift,’ and believes in peace-at-any- 
price, will testify. 

The later chapters are much more controversial than the 
earlier ones. There is, of course, the inevitable criticism of 
the Treaty of Versailles. England is reprimanded, though 
gently, for the pro-German and anti-French tendencies of 
her policy. Mr. Wister has a good deal more to say about 
France, which he revisited and found to be much less prosperous 
than was generally imagined. He has, too, a good deal more 
to say about Central Europe, but we think it a pity that, in 
this instanee, he based his evidence on hearsay, and did not 
visit these countries himself. The last chapter but one is a 
powerful attack upon his countrymen’s still common notion 
that America can afford to remain isolated from so-called 
European affairs. And the final chapter of all, “ Can These 
Bones Live?” sets out to protest against the removal of 
the American dead from the soil of France, but is really 
a fine, moving prose threnody, the best piece of writing in an 
uncommonly well-written book. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LOGIC.* 

Tr is delightful to weleome this long-desired second edition of 
the work which—with one other—gave Mr. Bradley his 
dominant and representative position in English philosophy. 
Both the Principles in 1883, and Appearance and Reality 
in 1893, in Logic and Metaphysics respectively, originated 
new and revolutionary principles. And these principles 
have always provoked much challenge and opposition in 
the philosophical world: especially from adherents to the 
pragmatic and anti-intellectualist theories and from the New 
Realists trained in the school of mathematical logic. 

At the time when the Principles was first published, John 
Stuart Mill’s influence was paramount and the philosophy of 
empiricism accepted everywhere. But in Book II., Part 2, 
Mr. Bradley completely destroyed the logic of experience as 
based on the theory of the association of ideas and showed 
Mill's Four Inductive Methods to be unsound. Briefly, 
Mr. Bradley’s metaphysical theory of Reality as the absolute 
Individual System, wherein all contradictions of space, time, 
and existence are ultimately reconciled, forms the basis of his 
logical doctrine. And the essence of the latter is contained in 
the statement that every judgment of the type “S is P” 
should take the form * Reality is such that S is P” ; so that 
Reality, individual in a sense and yet universal, becomes the 
actual subject of every judgment. 

The original text of the work is unaltered in this edition, 
but to each chapter are appended notes, which indicate 
occasional modifications in the author's views or give refer- 
enees, where they are needed, to his other writings. The 
twelve terminal essays are more important, as they consist for 
the most part in the unperturbed restatement of his theories, 
after many years and in the light of advers2 criticism, 
together with his own critical examination of current theories. 
Two examples of the latter are the essay on ** Theoretical and 
Practical Activity,” where he accuses the pragmatic doctrines 
of one-sidedness ; and the ‘* Note on Implication,’ where he 
takes the asymmetrical relation dear to the heart of the 


mathematical logician, and with righteous indignation ana, 
fine irony dismisses it. But we should like to be present : 
a future encounter between Mr. Bradley and the mathematics 
philosophers, ‘I 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS AND INTELLIGENCE 

TESTS.* 
Tre London County Council made a step forward when it 
sponsored last year Mr. Cyril Burt’s valuable volume, and the 
appearance of a new edition shows the wide interest his 
experiments have aroused among educationists in this country 
As soon as the Binet-Simon scale of mental and scholastic 
tests was formulated, it became imperative to find for English 
children an equivalent standard wherever the weights and 
measures differed from those of France. Mr. Burt has Supplied 
the requirement. The outstanding merit of the Binet-Simop 
psychological scale is that a practical method is offered o 
calculating a child’s mental age as distinct from his educationa| 
attainments, from three years upwards. A child of eight may 
possess through continued absence from school a mental 
age of twelve and an educational attainment of seven years, 
Moreover, it is now possible to differentiate between backward 
children and real defectives. The teacher, instead of blindly 
groping, may assume with confidence that in these tests he 
holds the key to a child’s possibilities, apart from its actual 
attainments. 

Mr. Burt, who is among the chief living authorities op 
these tests, has divided his book into three sections. In the 
first he deals with the practical use of the psychological 
scale for testing a child’s intelligence ; he follows this with g 
discourse on the theoretical validity of the results achieved ; 
while in the third section he deals with the measurement 
of educational attainments. The whole work is the result 
of many years of experiment among English children, In 
London over 3,500 children were examined ; of these 2,674 
were normal pupils in the elementary schools, 729 belonged to 
schools for the mentally deficient, and 107 were delinquents 
from remand-homes, industrial schools, and _ elsewhere, 
Practically every test was conducted by Mr. Burt himself. 
The results were astonishing. Apart from the discovery that a 
normal London child’s intelligence is slightly above that of the 
child of similar status elsewhere, it was found that the London 
defective differs from a normal child rather in his lack of 
attainment (due possibly to ill-health, poverty, drunken 
parents, and so on) than in his lack of intelligence. Of 
juvenile delinquents Mr. Burt writes: ‘I would not deny 
that, unrecognized and unprovided for, mental deficiency is 
a grave and genuine source of crime.” American investigators 
have not hesitated to classify delinquents as feeble-minded 
and to point to bad economic conditions as a source of de- 
linquency. If sympathetic advantage of such admissions 
is taken by those in authority there will quickly be an end to 
the senseless punishments for ‘ crimes”? committed by 
mentally deficient children. The results obtained by the 
application of the Binet-Simon scale to English children 
should lead directly towards social reform. 

Mr. Burt’s intention is that his book shall be made use of 
by teachers. They, indeed, are the only people able at the 
moment to apply genuine tests, although it would be unwise 
to overlook that work of such psychological subtlety is 
impossible even for teachers unless they are trained in scien- 
tific method, and in psychological method especially. When 
errors occur they make worthless any investigation aiming 2t 
standardization. Even Mr. Burt admits that neither Binet, 
Simon, nor subsequent investigators, himself included, have 
made more than a beginning, and that much further experi- 
ment is required before the risk of error is eliminated. How 
grave, then, must be the danger that teachers without adequate 
knowledge of the Binet-Simon data may misuse the scale. 
The remedy lies, of course, in the better cultural equipmen’ 
of the average teacher, and of parents and guardians also. 
Incidentally, the decision of the London County Council 
itself to introduce totally untrained teachers into their infant 
schools is brought into sharp relief. Mr. Burt’s book is surely 
helping towards a fuller realization of how grave and compli- 
cated a thing is the responsibility which we owe to the child 
from its earliest days. 
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POETS AND POETRY. 
oo 
NEW VERSE. 
PUBLISHERS refuse books of verse by the thousand, and no 
man in his senses will buy one haphazard. Yet they are 
hed by the thousand, too, and a reviewer finds it 
ible that the rejected books should be worse than the 
His task may easily make him despair of poetry. 
attempted 


publis 
inered 


accepted. 
When he asks himself why so many people have 


to write poems, he may decide that the poctic impulse is a 
desire to flourish the emotions, to prove the writer sensitive 
and misunderstood. Perhaps he will be led to accuse even 
‘ 





the best poets of a flagrant display of bad manners and a 
mere licensed irreticence. For the touchstone of sincerity 
will not help us. Mr. Richard King, who introduces Spirit 
of the Woods, by May Belben (Simpkin, Marshall, 2s. 6d. net), 
finds pleasure in its simple sentiment and advises that we 
should sit reading it on hilltops. Some people like technical 
ingenuity, he says, but his choice is for sincerity. Now 
doubtless Miss Blanche Byrom was sincere, perhaps tears 
stood in her eyes when, in Twisted Scarlet (Diprose, Bateman 
and Co., 3s. net), she wrote :— 
**Must you die, Daffodils, 
Must you, by and by 
Don't die, Daffodils, 
Daffodils, don’t die !” 
Doubtless Mr. Edward Lister, in Memories of 1915 (Elliot 
Stock, 1s. 6d. net), felt a rush of emotion as he set down :— 
“He went to see the Pictures gay, 
But they, alas! could not allay 
The gloomy knowledge that did smite 
His turn for duty ’twas this night.” 
Mr. Jacques Cohen, indeed, in the preface to Israel (Simpkin, 
Marshall) swears that he writes honestly and with a depth of 
“philosophic content ” in such lines as :— 
“Qualms of anxiety, flitting moments of forgotten hope, 
Dreams that once were mighty are now bubbles of fragrant soap.’ 


~ 


An absence of technical skill does not prove a poct the less 
passionately moved ; and yet only when technical skill is 
present does emotion stand a chance of being communicated, 
and when we are discriminating between 
those which give evidence of metrical ability and of a certain 
good comportment in the ordering of phrases are the more 
apt to recommend themselves. So much praise we may give 
to a number of the books before us. Mr. Meredith Cobbett, 
in Grass of Parnassus (Heath Cranton, 3s. 6d. net), manages 
the Spenserian stanza with a fair imitation of the ease of 
Keats, and his lyrics are fluent. Zhe Devotional Poems of 
Miss Emily Hickey (Elliot Stock, 2s. 6d. net) convey a 
childlike reverence in familiar language. The Hon. Eleanour 
Norton in Magic (John G. Wilson, 5s. net) writes melodious 
and meditative verse. 

A small number of these unknown poets will sometimes 
reward us so far in a poem or a phrase that we could wish 


it rewritten. Among these is Mr. A. E. Tomlinson. Candour 
(Elkin Matthews, 5s. net) contains much squandered 


forcible writing. He certainly startles the reader when in the 
course of a poem he can say :—~ 
“Times are bad, and living high, 

The government's like a giblet pic. 

You can’t expect with one hand dud 

To run a blasted racing stud.” 
But a continued ferocity of diction has in the end as little 
effect as the mildest maundering, and Mr. Tomlinson must 
be more temperate if he hopes to do more than startle. Poems, 
by F. M. Hallward (Blackwell), comes to us father over- 
weighted with an introduction by Mr. Gordon Bottomley. 
Mr. Hallward shows promise enough, and he, too, can use 
derivative metres with ease. But at present he is mainly 
occupied with pipers, dreams, and cities by the sea. John 
Keats and Edgar Poe have him in thrall, and that is hardly 
a good beginning for an original poct. Three American 
books, all published by the Yale University Press and in 
England by Humphrey Milford, show favourably among 
the rest. Mr. George S. Brown, in Yankee Notions, composes 
bright newspaper verse somewhat in the fashion of James 
Whitcomb Riley. Mr. Paul Tanaquil in Altitudes, and 
Mr. Bernard Raymond in Hidden Waters, both write with 


much accomplishment. ALAN Porter. 


| 
} 


| seen 


mediocre books | 


FICTION 
) IN ¢ 
——$—<>-_—— 
‘ > * , ry . syJ’rneyprT ‘ 
MEMORIES OF THE FUTURE.* 
Mr. Ronatp Knox has not succeeded in making his Opal 
Jara .- = _ s 
Lady Porstock, who writes her memoirs of the years between 
nia wag? ; 7 . 
1915 and 1972 in the year 1988, quite so living a figure as we 
should have wished. Sometimes she seems gushing and 
absurd, sometimes rational and agreeable. Now, of course, 
it is perfectly true that in real life many people are like this, 
but they gencrally have some intermediate quality which 
mortars the two contrasting halves of their personalities 
together. Not so Lady Porstock. The reader never knows 
where he is with her, never so much as forms a picture of her 
appearance. Neither do we really get a very clear notion 
of the society in which she lived, a society which had 
“The Five Years’ War” fade away and become a 
slight thing in comparison with the “Great War” fought 
somewhere in the 1960's. 
But if the general lines of the book are not quite satisfactory 
and are often even blurred, the detail all through is not 
only, as we should expect, intelligent and amusing, but 
all extremely painstakingly envisaged. Clothes, religion, 
social habits, education and politics are all alike dwelt on 
with gusto. What Mr. Knox has been particularly happy 
in catching is what we can only call ** the-would-you-believe- 
it!’’ tone of the writer of reminiscences. The following 
extract will give the reader an idea of what we mean, and it 
also illustrates Mr. Knox's keen eye for the trivial :— 

“T remember old Lord Sandham still going about in a starched 
collar, and, I rather believe, starched cuffs. He was very proud of 
himself for still having his own teeth, which he used to attribute to 
the fact that he had never chewed gum in his life, or rather, not 
since they broke him of the habit in his nursery. He was proud, 
too, of never having been up in any kind of aireraft ; and the story 
is told of him that when he first came up to Londen after the first 
moving platforms had been put in in Piceadilly and elsewhere, ho 
and an equally countrified friend walked for about a quarter of an 
hour up the slow platform, thinking that they were getting to their 
club, when they were really standing quite still! I can still see 
Sir Mark Adgate, too, with his watch in his waistcoat pocket, tied 
on to the end of a gold chain, with which he used gravely to take it 
out whenever he wanted to know the time. Mrs. Grant (better 
known as ‘ Phyllis Meadowes’) was the last woman I ever sa‘v 
wearing ear-rings. I believe my own uncle, Lord Treeastle, was the 
last man who appeared in fashionable society with a beard and 
moustaches. In his generation, of course, to be clean-shaven meaut 
a considerable personal effort; it was only by scraping with a 
sharp razor every morning that the unwelcome growth could be 
| removed.” 

Admirable and in a really elevated vein of satire is the long 
account of how a “ well-known tourist agency ” (obviously 
meant to be Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son) took over the whole 
of the affairs of Middle Europe. Though at time the 
Swiss were *‘ the most ferocious of mercenarics,” they are now 
kept together by their common interests. If they are to live 
they must retain the good will of the tourist. Austria, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania and the Balkans, and so forth—the whole, 
in fact, of Middle Europe —are therefore taken over by Messrs. 
Cook, and from being “ bankrupt firebrands,’ the cons 
federation becomes a most prosperous State and a great 
influence for peace. 


one 


* Her exports are now enormous, consist- 
ing chiefly of paper knives, crucifixes, picture postcards, and 
unclaimed baggage.” 

We recommend Mr. Knox's book 
bedsides of those who care for wit, for comedy, and for 
ingenuity. 


A LIGHT 


most strongly to the 


UNDER A BUSHEL. 


Ir is a pity that the old habit of authors adding some sort 
of title to their name—such as *“* T. Thorneley, gent,” or 


** Mrs. Oliphant ’’—has died out. As it is, the reviewer is 
expected to know by light of nature the proper formality of 
referring to his author, and is laughed at if he makes a mistake. 
But the present writer must make his plunge, and intends to 
refer to the author of The Guardian as Miss Colmore until 
he is otherwise instructed. 

It is a singularly brilliant and unassuming book, of a sort 
difficult to categorize. Its manner, when compared with that 
of any other contemporary novel of merit, is distinctly 








—* Memories of the Future, 1915-1972, by Opa’ Lidy P L:dited by I. A. 
Knox. London: Methuen. (73. G4, net.) 
. By &. Colmore. Londoa: T. Fisher Unwin. (73. 6d. net.) 


t The Guard 
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Victorian; and yet there is none of the Victorian long-winded- 
hess. The story, although filling 320 pages, is told with the 
economy and brevity that an intelligent person would use, 
say, in writing of complex family events in a letter to a friend 
abroad ; on the other hand, there is none of that cramped, 
pressed-down-and-running-over air about it which nearly 
splits the sides of the American “ detailed domestic * novel. 
The effect is gained by selection rather than accumulation. 
It becomes moving because of its lack of rhetoric ; almost of 
a certain dullness of language: it evidently means so much 
more to the narrator (whose part in the story is a white muslin 
one) than she is able to put into words; and yet she is so 
un-self-conscious in her expression of it that we are subtly 
The 
story, too—-which concerns Jane’s extraordinary and lifelong 
( Kitty's 
gradual lapse into alcoholism: the final catastrophe of her 
murder of her epileptic child, and Jane’s great sacrifice, 
the whole being set in an atmosphere of quiet country life 
almost of the Cranford type—is one more likely to appeal 
to the Victorian mind than the Georgian ; and it is a matter 
of astonishment to the reader that Miss Colmore, while 
contriving to make it intensely moving and interesting, is 
never violent, never uncharacteristically sentimental, never 
rhetorical or satiric, and never attempts to fake it up with 
She pre- 
serves throughout a quiet seriousness and a naive belief in 
the importance of her theme which carry her through to a 
Indeed, 
such restraint as she shows is so admirable as to be slightly 


and instinctively drawn into an attitude of sympathy. 


devotion to her sister Kitty, who is everybody’s pet : 


the fashionable sort of pseudo-Russian glamour. 


victory we would have regarded as impossible. 


ineredible. Is The Guardian in reality the brilliant tour de force 
it appears, or is its success to a certain extent accidental ? 


That is a question we cannot easily answer: Miss Colmore, 


if her technique is conscious, has covered her tracks too well, 
and to conclude it accidental implies an optimistic faith in 
the ways of Providence that is out of key with the times. 
Regarded quite soberly and dispassionately, The Guardian is 
not a great work of art. The resultant effect is one the 
parallel of which might be produced by easier means, and 
occasionally, though rarely, is so produced. But it is the 
means which stir one’s astonishment, and whether their 
success spring from an unusually happy piece of good fortune 


or from a quite unusually talented technique and power of 


restraint the astonishment remains. The present writer is not 
familiar with any other work of Miss Colmore’s, and there is 
no indication given as to whether this is a first novel or a 
last; but he will expect a further novel by Miss Colmore 
with great interest. 


And if one must leave the credit for the major kind of 


technique sub judice, Miss Colmore’s worth of the minor kind 
is unquestionable. 


A Mirage of Sheba. (Mills and Boon. 


7 net.) 


By John Guisborough. 
is. Gd. 


The mention of Mosul in the headings of Chapters I. and HT. | 


is suflicient to attract the reader's interest : but the book is 
disappointing except for some description of the city. 


| last night. 





a 
The Bungalow Mystery. By Annie 4g . 
. Pgeng y y y Annie Haynes. (John Lana, 
: A murder, a railway accident, the likeness between 
sisters, and the bewilderment of a medical man are the in 
gredients of which The Bungalow Mystery is compounded 
It is suflicient to say that the reader’s interest is ke rt en 
the end. PY up to 


The Island God Forgot. By Chas. B. Stilson and Ch 
(Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

An American sea captain and his wife who journey ; 
search of treasure and are marooned on a desert island 
are dealt with in this book, The story does not end til} the 
daughter of this couple is grown up. . 


as. Be ahan, 


A Mediterranean Mystery. By Fred EF. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net.) 

A thoroughly entertaining sensational story served with 
an ecclesiastical—not to say episcopal —sauce Piquante 
Every self-respecting reader will be obliged to finish the 
book at one sitting. 


Wynne. (He rbert 


ESSAYS. 
Shepherd's Crowns. By Pamela Grey. 
well. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Some people write above their “ form,” some below it, jt 
takes a great deal of literary artifice to make up for a gracious 
presence, and Lady Grey as an author will remain to the 
present writer the gifted amateur. It is better to hear her 
than to read her. Her spiritualism, her planes of initiation 
may have a real meaning, a real truth, but in the written pre. 
sentation they are marred by obvious superficialities, She 
never gets quite to the bottom of anything. This we cap 
forgive in those who will give us humour, or frivolity, or nap 
rative, but be serious and the reader has a right to ask that 
you be also profound. In talk her matter would be charming, 
the author's presence would fill the gaps, her look say what her 
pen does not accurately or cleanly set down. Why has Lady 
Grey never written novels? Her really valuable book was 
one wholly of real life—The Sayings of the Children. It was 
admirable and has never been surpassed. She has the sort of 
mind that might come to its own in the mock-word of the 
novel. Here and there in Shepherd's Crowns we are given a 
piece of real observation :— 

‘**A child once said to his mother: ‘I had long, strong dreams 
It was like living a very loud picture.” 


(Oxford : Bazil Black. 


1ere are some charming passeges about bird songs and a 
Or tl ar } gt} g bout | £ 1 
pleasant appreciation of William Barnes’s poetry. 


These Liberties. By “‘Evoe.” (Methuen. 4s. 6d. net.) 
All writers of books ought unceasingly to thank Heaven for 





parodists, and of all parodists now living perhaps more especi- 
ally for Mr. E. V. Knox. Surely parody is to be esteemed far 
above analytical criticism! The writer of this review must 
state his views that B’s book is good because it is clear, C's 
bad because it is uncandid, A’s good in narrative but poor 
in reflection, and so on without end. But the parodist makes 
the critical judgment flower apparently spontaneously in the 
reader. When he has read Mr. Knox's brilliant amalgam of 
Mr. Wells's three different styles, his Wheels of Chance style, 
his Joan and Peter style, his Invisible Man style and the 


| parody of a Conrad story, he cannot help feeling that it is he, 


| method. 


“The dying sun cast their shadows on the walls as they entered | 


the Sinjar Gate of Mosul. The horses, shod with flat metal plates 
covering the hoof, clattered loudly over the cobbles. Narrow alleys 
of mud-walls, high houses with flat roofs and faced with elaborate 
marble slabs, primitive shops, a rare minaret, one or two poor palm- 
trees, mangy dogs lurking in the streets gnawing offal, stray cats 
prowling like ghosts for garbage—-such was Mosul. Yet it is a rich 
city, and kind Mother Earth provides from her bosom a soft marble 
which the inhabitants have quarried for building ever since masons 
could square and shape stones. The Assyrian masters of craft used 
it on the far bank of the river where the ancient palaces lie under 
the two mounds, Kouyunjik and Nebi Yunus. Mosul is a fairer 
city than Baghdad, where no stone exists and the buildings bare 
their yellow bricks like some old beldame’s teeth.” 

Neither the love-story nor the archaeology are particularly 
well managed, but all the descriptions of Asia Minor cannot 
fail to be of interest at the present moment. 

Storm Birds. (Bale, Sons and Danielsson. 

7s. 6d. net.) 

Is coneerned with what the author calls * the unreflecting 
gaicty of the days before the War.’ The principal characters 
are a baritone of devastating genius and charm, an Italian 
Contessa, who shoots both him and herself—these are the 
storm birds—and a young married woman whom everyone 
combines to protect from being as much compromised by the 
tragedy as she deserves to be. Hardly a state of society 


By Dorothy Ewens. 


worthy of regret even in these times of austere taxation. 





not Mr. Knox, who has seen through Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Conrad but has been abletoappreciate their merits all the same. 
Literary criticism is really a branch of pedagogies of doubtful 
status, and in this branch parody represents the Socratic 
The subtle and delicate truths which it enunciates 
are somehow made to appear out of the reader's mind like 
rabbits from the conjurer’s hat. In These Liberties Mr. 
Knox fully comes up to his usual quality, and, indeed, he has 
probably never done anything so good as the Wells and the 
Conrad expositions which we have just cited, and (if less in- 
genious) no less exhilarating are the parodies of Miss Ethel M. 
Dell and Mr. Edgar Rice Burroughs entitled Bravebeard and 
Terribler than Tarzan. The pure farce of King’s English. 
a parody of This Freedom, is an unparalleled joy. We would 
give it as our opinion that no writers or readers of contemporary 
literature can do without Mr. Knox’s happy guidance. 


Brain-Waves. Ry Bart Kennedy. (Angold’s, Ltd. _ 1s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Kennedy puts down upon his readers a_ perpetual 
barrage of mixed metaphor, bad grammar and slang. His 
manner and his ideas are those of a popular public speaker ; 
and the essays ure full of common sense, 


TRAVEL, 
Zig-Zagging round the World. By Robert D. 
(Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. McEwan spent three years and travelled 80,000 miles 
in his attempt to see the world, as it were, at one sitting. 
He has here briefly recorded his wanderings. His rather 
sketchy narrative is amplified by some remarkable 
illustrations. 


McEwan. 








The serics of photographs of the Falls of 
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eens 

azu, in particular, is more impressive than whole chapters 
Jguaily devoted to them in South American travel-books. 
Sometimes Mr. McEwan is too cursory. He devotes half-a- 
o en lines to & journey up the La Plata, when the train is 
r= on toa large ferry and carried for a hundred miles by water. 
= music with a wave of his hand: ‘* We could 


He dismisses 7 L his ' 
discover no charm in Eastern music.” Again, we should 


appreciate more information about the seemingly invisible 
aeaas in the Near East. Mr. McEwan was “surprised at 


their handsomeness. That, of course, was all within, as no 
srtion of such houses is visible from without.” On the 
ale however, his is not the worst form of globe-trotting. 

, 


Travels in Eastern Tibet. By Eric Teichman. (Cambridge 


University Press. 25s. net.) 

Mr. Teichman, as representative of the British Government, 
acted as mediator between Tibet and China in 1918 and suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a cessation of hostilities and the recog- 
nition of a provisional boundary line between Szechwan and 
Tibet. He begins his book with an historical sketch, fifty- 
eight pages in length, of the relations between China, Tibet, 
and India. The account of the travels is given in the form 
of a diary. Mr. Teichman has undoubtedly made a valuable 
contribution to the literature dealing with Tibet, and we have 
every admiration for his perseverance both as a writer and as 
a traveller. ‘“ The long and arduous journeys,” he writes 
in his Preface, 

“through remote and largely unknown regions of Eastern Tibct 
necessitated by these frontier peace negotiations appeared to be of 


» ROYAL EXCHANGE 
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sufficient interest to warrant their being recorded in this book. 
For some people, including the writer, there are few pleasures, 
sports, oF pastimes to compare with the interest and excitement 
of travelling through and surveying, however inadequately, remote 
regions hitherto unmapped and unexplored.’ 

The only fault we have to find with Mr. Teichman’s book is 
that as a book of travels it is disappointing. It omits so much 
that the greedy reader is thirsting to know—the sights, sounds, 
tastes and smells of these remote and little known regions. 
But though the details which appeal especially to the reader 
are too rare, they are by no means entirely absent. Here is 
an interesting description of a very unusual variety of tea- 
making :— 

“As I write these lines the Tibetan members of our party are 
preparing their evening meal in full view. First a fire is quickly 
lit between three stones with the help of the Tibetan bellows, an 
indispensable adjunct to travel in these parts. It consists simply 
ofa metal pipe attached to a skin bag. [Every Tibetan can operate 
this contrivance, which is useless to a Chinese or European unless 
he has discovered the peculiar knack of working it. A handful 
of pressed leaves and twigs is broken off the brick of Yachou tea 
and boiled in a copper bowl over the fire, and the tea is then poured 
through a strainer into a churn, a pat of butter (usually rancid) 
and some salt are added, and the whole churned up until it resembles 
café au lait in appearance. When the tca is ready it is 
mixed by means of one’s fingers with tsamba (the flour of roasted 
barley) in a small bowl which every Tibetan carries in the folds 
of his gown, and is eaten in the form of damp lumps of dough.” 


The book is amply provided with photographs and maps, 


PLAYS. 


(Bruxelles : 


POEMS AND 
Poemes Intimes. Par Emile Cammaecrts. 
le la Vie Intellectuelle. 5s.) 

M. Cammaerts is a domesticated poet and, a rarer thing, 
he dees not have to go outside the home for emotions to 
fill up his verse. It is quite in the Flemish tradition that this 
should be so, and in it the poet shows his affinity with his 
national painters who found their inspiration in the most 
familiar scenes of life. Though not in the depreciatory sense 
phiegmatic, his work maintains a reasonable mean between 
the heights of ecstasy and the depths of despair—equally 
forlong untenable. It is essentially the expression of a normal 
ie clothed in the eloquence the ordinary man docs not 
command. It is the answer to his prayer :— 

“Que nos pires tragédies soient comme ces coquillages, 
Roses et gris, qui craquent sous nos pas. . 4 
And on the credit side of the account he has happiness in 
country, wife and children. He is the reverse of a Romantic 
because he accepts his destiny ; he gives himself no Byronic 
airs. His life even is so full that he can find in it no corner 
to accommodate 


Editions 


“Le fantéme morose de ma mélancolie.” 
Contentment is only a vice when it springs from satisfaction 
with the second-rate ; it is merely the wisest attitude when it is 
nourished from 
i un présent fécond substantiel et lourd.” 

The . . : 

The simplicity of this attitude is matched by the style of the 
verse, which has at times the unaffected sobriety that we 
associate with the term “ classic.”” Only time can decide 
whether any of these poems deserve that commendation ; It 
is used at present merely to distinguish them from those of 
M. Cammaert’s contemporaries who employ the ** pointilliste ”” 
method, He does not strain for effect, and his best poems 
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carry conviction because they seem to have grown straight 

out of life. We should be much poorer without our hot- 

house varieties, but it is pleasant to be able to open a book 

like this and step directly into a garden not over-elaborated. 

The Pitman’s Pay. By Ruth Dodds. (Labour Publishing Co. 
2s. 6d.) 

To concentrate into the affairs of a few persons a struggle 
typical of a universal condition is one of the most effective 
ways of teaching real history. The fight for existence made 
by the first Miners’ Union in 1831 is here dramatically exhibited 
through the prineipal character of Thomas Hepburn, an early 
Union organizer. It is essentially a type story, though well 
and closely written, and might have been applied to almost 
any industry or district during the last century when the 
consciousness of the industrial worker was being roused. 


The Rainbow. By Gertrude H. Witherby. (Grant Richards. 
3s. 6d.) 

A little play, evidently written with intense emotion, 
exhibiting the visionary’s faith in truer means of perception 
than that of physical sight. The late Sir Arthur Pearson 
wrote a brief preface, and the author's profits are to be given 
to St. Dunstan's. 


The Courting of Mary Doyle: a Comedy in Three Acts. By 
Edward MeNulty. (Dublin: Gill. 2s.) 
An amusing play of the Irish school, with rather better 
characterization than many. 


The Men in Possession: a Farco in Three Acts; an Cough- 
Water: a Farce in One Act. By J. Bernard MacCarthy. 
(Dublin: Gill. 1s. 6d. each.) 

These plays are very suitable for amateur production as the 
setting is simple in each case. The author is a skilful manipu- 
lator of a farcical idea, and the humour is evenly distributed 
—there are no dull patches. 


The Queen’s Enemies. The Laughter of the Gods. The 
Tents ofthe Arabs. A NightatanInn. By Lord Dunsany. 
(Putnam. ls. net each.) 

These well-known plays, which effect a liaison between the 

Abbey Theatre and the Lyceum, are now published separatcly. 


THE 
A Book of Marionettes. By 
York: B. W. Huebsch.) 
Miss Joseph, in pleasantly outlining the history of puppets 
in all lands, has not oaly instructed her readers in the ways 
of marionettes, but has also taught them a proper respect for 
ihe litUle figures. If the author has too often adopted the 
attitude of a little girl playing with dolls, what does it matter ? 


ARTs. 


Helen Haiman Joseph. (New 


with * cut-neatly-along-the-dotted-line directions by Mr. 
Raymond O'Neill for the making of a marionette stage. 


Analysed Specimens of English Porcelain. By Herbert 
F.C.S.. and Bernard Rackham. (H.M. Stationery 
Is. net.) 


Eccles, 


Office. 








English Church Architecture of the Mid 

Freeman Smith. (T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. = By A 

Mr. Smith’s small book is an illustrated glossary : 

architectural samples whereby the amateur ong oe 
date details of mediaeval building. Though the drawings o 
not very sympathetic and the architectural ensemble or or 
is neglected for the consideration of its parts, the book ole 
no doubt be useful as “an elementary handbook dees 
as an introduction to the study of this fascinating pre 
which is its avowed aim. siti 


THE SERVICES. 

A Chapter of Misfortunes. By Major-General W, p 
(Forster Groom. 8s. 6d. net.) ‘ 
General Bird, the well-known writer on strategy hs 
reviewed in this book the battles of Ctesiphon and the Dujailay 
Redoubt in the winter of 1915-16. He has used the soe 
diaries and a Turkish semi-oflicial account as well as the 
well-known books on the Tigris campaign, and his narrati : 
is by far the fullest and most intelligible that we have a 
His comments are temperate and fair. General Townshend 
fought and won the action at Ctesiphon against a Turkish 
army of thrice his strength because his superior, General 
Nixon, took an unduly optimistic view of the apparently 
misleading information with which he was supplied, The 
author reminds us that Napoleon, Wellington, and Moltke 
all made mistakes for want of accurate news of the 
enemy's movements and that a good general must always 
take risks. The action of Dujailah was General Aylmer's 
last and most serious attempt to relieve Kut, and much of the 
detail given by the author is new. General Bird suggests that 
the plan was unduly elaborate, but that with a little luck 
and a little more initiative on the part of the subordinate 
commanders the redoubt might have been held after its 
‘apture and the whole Turkish line west of the Tigris rolled up. 

Military students will find the book most instructive. 


Jane’s Fighting Ships, 1922. Edited by Oscar Parker, 
(Sampson Low. 2s. net.) 

This well-known naval encyclopaedia, now in its twenty. 
fifth year, has been revised with care. The new alphabetical 
arrangement is to be commended. The editor speaks plainly 
of ** the non-ratification of the Naval Treaty ”’ of Washington. 
* We alone of the signatory Powers have proceeded with the 
scrapping of those ships which were in excess of the establish- 
ment permitted by the Treaty, although in both the U.S.A. 


sind, 


j; and Japan a number of the pre-Dreadnoughts which had 
| become 
| inspires grave reflections. 


have been dismantied.’ The statement 
The particulars regarding the new 
British aircraft carricrs are interesting. Two of them, 
* Hermes * and * Eagle,’ have their funnels and conning towers 
close to the starboard bulwarks ; seen bow on, they look 


obsolete 


The volume is well produced with copious illustrations and | lopsided, but nearly the whole of the decks, two hundred 


yards long, are left free for the planes. In * Argus,’ on the 


| other hand, the funnels are kept below the flying deck, and 


This pamphlet, issued by the Department of Ceramics of | 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, contains notes and chemical! | 


analyses of examples (for the most part damaged) from | 


nearly all the English porcelain factories of the eighteenth 
century and some belonging to the early years of the nine- 


teenth, tegether with the Welsh factories of Nantgarw and 
Swansea. The pamphlet contains some good illustrations. 


The A.B.C. of English Salt-Glaze Stoneware. By J. I’. 


Blacker. (Stanley Paul and Co. Los.) 
Mr. Blacker’s book is copious and gencrously illustrated, 


well indexed and full of the kind of information that the | 


intclligént collector desires. ‘The book's sub-title is From 
Dwight to Doulton, and those who tyrn from regarding the 
frontispiece: showing John Dwight’s masterly bust of Prince 
Rupert to the illustrations of some of Doulten’s recent pro- 
ductions will be likely to remark that the progress during the 
centuries that separate them has been largely backwards. 
The author, however, whose taste does not seem impeccable, 
has perhaps chosen rather unfortunate examples, though we 
have had occasion to suggest before that a renaissance in the 
English ceramic arts seemed overdue. 


Japanese Names and How to Read Them. By Albert J. 
Koop and Hogitar6é Inade. (The Eastern Press, and Bernard 
Quaritch. £3 3s.) 

The art collector has hitherto depended on experts for the 
reading of details on his Japanese possessions. With this 
dictionary he should have no difficulty in making his own 
interpretations. ‘The Chinese characters aS used in Japan are 
ingeniously arranged, and they can be traced as easily as 
signs in & shorthand dictionary. Indexes, lists of dates and 
ihe like are provided. Both student and dilettante will 


welcome this handy and unprecedented work, 


ee 


the smoke and gases are expelled through horizontal tubes 
over the stern; the mastless hull. seen from a distance, looks 
strangely incomplete and one wonders how it moves. Some 
information, but not much, is given regarding the new Japanese 
and French cruisers which aré under construction. The 
four Japanese ships, it is thought, are modelled on_ the 
* Hawkins,’ which is very fast and heavily armed. 


y rat 
ROADS AND THEIR USERS. 
—f—_—_—_ 

ECONOMICAL RUNNING.Ii. 

By Lorp Monvacu or Beau iev. 
yVCONOMY in petrol consumption can also be effected 
4 by careful driving. There is rarely any need for the 
driver to let the car all out or to allow t& minimum time 
fora journey. For instance, supposing a car is constantly 
accomplishing journeys between a railway station anda 
residence. Five more minutes allowed over a five-mile 
run means the saving of much petrol in a few months. 
At the slower speed there is not only less power needed 
for propelling the vehicle and overcoming friction, but 
the wind resistance, considerable in these days when 
screens are universal, is largely diminished. If, on 
a large car with a high screen back and front, pre 
senting a considerable surface of resistance to the 
wind, the driver is content to average twenty-three 
to twenty-five miles an hour he will find that his 
consumption is not high, but if he increases that 
average to thirty miles an hour, only another five or seve 
miles more, the consumption increases quite out o 
proportion to the extra miles accomplished in each hour. 
To give an instance in my own experience. With 4 
certain car I can run at about eighteen to ninetecn miles 
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on ordinarily if I am content to average up to, say, 
pergty-seven miles per hour, but if I exceed this average 
the consumption immediately increases, and I cover only 
twelve to fifteen miles per gallon, an increase of about 
93 per cent. In the rate of consumption. Then, again, 
there is considerable economy to be obtained on the 
road by pushing out the clutch or putting the gear-lever 
in neutral and letting the car coast down long hills, 
especially when the engine is also stopped. Where there 
are considerable up-gradients the extra consumption 
on these can be largely neutralized by coasting downhill 
wpen the descent begins. In the Alps, Pyrenees, Hima- 
Javas and other mountain ranges I have sometimes been 
able to coast for many miles with my engine stopped. 
I have noticed, however, that the majority of drivers 
keep their engines running during the whole of this time. 
In these days of self-starting it is quite easy to stop the 
engine and start again when the bottom of the hill is 
reached. But if you are keeping the clutch out with your 
foot it should be allowed to re-engage just before the 
bottom of the gradient is reached and thus start the 
engine again. It is also expensive in fuel to race up hills 
or on the level in competition with other cars, a favourite 
practice among some drivers. If a driver wants to | 
pass you he is, presumably, in a hurry, and if you are 
content to go at a moderate speed and think more of 
economy, you can surmount the gradient without calling 
upon your engine to develop its full power. When a 
young “ knut ” after hooting loudly dashes past you, in 
what he considers to be fine style, I know it is tempting 
to show him your back tyres, but it isnot economical. 
But you can comfort yourself with the reflection that 
this young gentleman with a car of more noise and less 
horse-power than yours represents one of the mani- 
festations of youth. The young “ knut”’ is pleased to 
have passed you and you are none the worse for his 
vanity and inexperience. Before I leave this subject 
I should say that the advantage of adding benzol to 








petrol is that the mixture gives you more miles to the | 


gallon. If your engine takes to this kind of mixture | 


kindly, it is quite worth while to make some experiments 
in this direction, 


Ty aa a 
FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprvor. 
ABNORMAL MARKETS. 
[To the Editor of the SpectTaTor.] 
Stir—I notice that in political circles the feeling gains | 
ground that what may be termed the passive attitude of | 
our Government towards the Ruhr crisis and the retention 
of our troops in Cologne is becoming increasingly difficult. | 
So far as the City is concerned I have to report a somewhat | 
similar view, the impression deepening that the indiffer- | 
ence of markets to the Reparation crisis cannot be | 
indefinitely maintained. Questions have been asked in 
Parliament this week concerning the holding up of British | 
goods by French authorities, and this is an aspect of 
the situation about which business men have been 
compelled to think deeply during recent weeks. In 
fact, the situation is becoming an impossible one. 





Meanwhile, however, as I have explained in previous | 


letters, the very gravity of the situation tends to drive | 
money from foreign countries to London for investment, 
and even the chaos and anarchy in Ireland have occasioned 
remittances to this country for investment though the 
amounts have been quite small. The point, however, 


potential investors is this. For the moment all influences 
in gilt-edged securities, and the abnormal character of 
the situation requires to be recognized. Is there any 
sign of improvement in the European outlook’? Securities 
tend to respond sentimentally in an upward turn. Does 
the situation look especially grave? Foreign funds are then 
remitted with still greater keenness for investment here. 
Since the beginning of the year and the Ruhr advance 
the Foreign exchanges have, in fact, moved persistently 
in our favour. Similarly, if we look at the situation 
from the standpoint of trade we find a corresponding 
(Continued on page 456.) 


to which I would direct the attention of actual and | 
| 


lay be said to have conspired to favour the advance | 
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oad-Repair Rules 

When a Motorist (B) encounters a stretch of r 
under repair, the car (A), having the right to the I 


t We: 


hand side of the road, has also the right to the usa 


portion indicated in sketch. 

The rule of the road is for “* B” to wait ut 

when if the road be clear “* B”’ may pre 

able amount of traffic is ru r there is 

Constable or Roa n ol, whose signalli 

should be observed. 
Lock for Ne. 10 of the series. 


Correspondence on these intercsting 


PRATT'S 


"Fn the beltan. Sririt on the Road” 


ANCLO-AMERICAN OIL CO,LTO 
36, QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.W! 





















PERFECTION 
LUBRICATION 


Nothing, they say, is perfect 
in this imperfect world. 
Some things, however, get 
very near to perfection. 


For example: 


WAKEFIELD 
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Limit the feed and eliminate the carbon 
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REDUCED PRICES came into effect on March 15. : 
Write for REVISED PRICE LIST and Pocket : 
LUBRICATION INDEX. ° 


Cc. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., Ltd. 
pe ists in Motor Lubricat 


All-British Firm. S; se 
Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 
! CENTRAL 1156. 
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experience. Adverse reports concerning trade are imme- 
diately construed as an argument for continued ease in 
money and a further rise in stocks. If, on the other 
hand, there are signs of some slight improvement the 
point is seized upon as favourable to all industrial 
securities, as it is maintained that the rally in trade will 
be just sufficient to improve those securities without 
occasioning a sufficient rise in the value of money to 
impair the chance of Stock Exchange activity ! 
ow, I am far from asserting that these favourable 

influences on securities have ceased to operate or that 
they will cease to operate in the immediate future. 
In fact, it would be easier to argue in favour of their 
continuance than for an early change. The position of 
the National accounts is good, and if there should be 
some reduction, however small, in the Income-tax, it 
would be a further favourable point for the investment 
markets. Moreover, in the absence of specially unfavour- 
able influences, the easy monetary conditions which 
usually characterize the months of April and May are 
points to be remembered, and already there are indications 
of big capital issues being prepared for that period. 
Nevertheless, investors will do well to recognize the 
extent to which external influences operate favourably 
at the moment upon the Stock Exchange, because if, as 
we must all hope, political conditions in Europe improve 
and trade tends to recover materially, it should not 
occasion surprise if those favourable developments do 
not find full expression in Stock Exchange securities, 
or at all events in the gilt-edged section, while con- 
ceivably they might even prove to be actually adverse 
factors so far as investment stocks are concerned. 

With the possibility of the current financial year 
ending with a realized surplus of nearly £100,000,000 
devoted to various forms of Debt Redemption, it is not 
surprising that there should be some increased clamour 
for taxation relief in the forthcoming Budget. No- 
where is there a greater desire than in the City that the 
finances of the country should be soundly conducted 
even if the taxpayer has to feel the strain. When, however, 
we find the year closing with net results nearly 
£100,000,000 better than anticipated a year ago (a year, 
moreover, characterized by trade depression and unpre- 
eedented unemployment), it is scarcely surprising that 
even purists in finance should feel that the stimulation 
of industry is the first essential for the coming Budget. 
Reduced expenditure and reduced taxation are, in fact, 
as Sir Eric Geddes has well said during this week, urgently 
required.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, March th. Artuur W. Kappy. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

When studying the Trade Returns it is very necessary 
to take into consideration the special influences operating. 
Thus, in the case of the figures for February showing 
an expansion in the value of the Imports of more than 
£14,000,000, it must be remembered that much of the 
increase is connected with a rise in the prices of com- 
modities as compared with a year ago, though at the 
same time the advance under the head of raw materials 
does certainly suggest preparation for greater activity 
in trade. Again, as regards the Exports, concern with 
regard to a shrinkage of just over £1,000,000 in values is 
lessened somewhat when it is noted that a year ago 
New Ships figured for about £7,000,000 as an exceptional 
entry, whereas our Exports under that head last month 
were practically nil. In other words, exports in some 
other directions expanded and notably in the case of 
coal and cotton and woollen manufactures. 

* * * ’ 

It was, I think, at the recent meeting of the Britannic 
Assurance Company that a reference was made by the 
Chairman, and also by the General Manager, to the 
extent to which Policyholders had been assisted in the 
way of financial facilities by the Company during the 
diflicult times through which we have recently been 
——s This, I fancy, is a matter where a good many 

nsurance Companies could give similar testimony, and 
it is a point which may be viewed from two very different 
aspects. On the one hand it is but one of the many 


indications of the extent to which excessive taxation 











rca, 
and other causes have trenched in late years upon cap} 
resources. We have it on the testimony gee Fn 
person than the Chancellor of the Exchequer Meas 
that he paid his super-tax the year before last ane 
capital and his Income-tax this year by tem ty 
borrowing from the bank, and he is certainly at oe 
in that respect, for it is one of the many signs of ne 
taxation that temporary borrowing has often to he 
resorted to to meet the demands of the tax collect 7 
Very little is said, however, of the extent to which holden 
of Life and Endowment policies have met taxation 
and other special demands in recent years by means of 
borrowing direct from the Insurance Companies 0 
their policies. oe 

¥ * * 

The serious aspect of this particular form of borrowing 
of course, is that it trenches in a special manner upon 
future capital resources which were intended either a¢ 
special provision for widows and orphans or, in the Case 
of endowment policies, for old age and _ retirement 
Moreover, although the Insurance Companies jeyer 
encourage this borrowing, many of them are bound by 
the terms of their policies to grant accommodation 
and unlike the banks many of them lend for practically 
an indefinite period so long as premiums and interest 
payments are maintained. Any over-borrowing on 
Insurance Policies is the more to be deprecated, however 
because in view of the decline which has taken place in 
the purchasing value of the £, the tendency nowadays 
should be for us to increase the amounts of our policies 
rather than to encroach upon the capital sums which 
become due at death or at some earlier period. There 
is, however, another side to the matter which it js 
fair to recognize, viz., that the extent to which the 
Companies are ready to advance on Life Assurance 
and Endowment policies on reasonable terms does 
undoubtedly tend to stimulate thrift, because it enables 
the insurer of limited means to make his policy for a 
larger amount than he would otherwise feel to be possible 
if the privileges of borrowing were to be less than they 
are at the present time. Indeed, I think that the system 
of insurance in manifold guises was never more popular 
than it is to-day, and I seem even to see some evidence 
of that truth in the fact that the Spectator in its last issue 
outlined an idea of life membership of the paper which, 
after all, is but a form of insurance similar to that of 
securing a life membership in a favourite club. 

* * os * 

Controversy concerning the dividing of commissions 
between the bankers and the brokers becomes less acute 
as the Stock Exchange Election approaches, and I see 
no reason to modify my prediction of a fortnight ago 
that there was not likely to be any kind of break “in 
the excellent relations which have always existed between 
the banks and the London Stock Exchange.” A corre- 
spondent, by the by, takes me to task with regard to 
this particular matter because when referring to orders 
given by the banks to stockbrokers I said, * I have never 
heard of a case of complaint on the part of the investor 
for whom the transaction is carried out.’ This corte- 
spondent regards the matter differently and alleges that 
when brokers receive orders from banks, ‘* knowing that 
they will continue to get the business whatever happens, 
a feeling of indifference is caused, and the result is not 
beneficial to the clients.” My correspondent does not, 
however, give any concrete examples and the remedy is 
always in the hands of the investor. < 

Ww 


A. 


MATERIAL REVIEW. 
ART AND ADVERTISING. 
TueERe has been a good deal of talk and writing of a ~ 
London ” but little doing, and cleanliness, order, colour and 
brightness are still to be found most readily underground. 
When the old Mctropolitan Railway exchanged steam and 
smoke for electricity and grimy brickwork for gleaming tiles, 
it also set up a new standard of civic decency and established 
a lead in commercial efficiency that it still maintains. The 
present vast organization of ’buses, trams and railways that 
constitutes “the Underground” is served by a publicity 
(Continued on page 458.) 
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LIBERTY CRETONNES 


The Largest Choice of Artistic 
Designs and Beautiful Colours 
In the world, 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., 


TEAK PARQUET FLOORS. 


BEST DANCING SURFACE 
AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 


HOWARD & SONS, LTD., MAKERS, 
25, 26 & 27 BERNERS STREET, W.1. 


REGENT S&ST., 
LONDON, W. 








INDIAN 








BEAUTIFUL IRISH LINEN. 


For over 50 years we have been supplying beautiful table cloths 
table napkins, embroidered bedspreads, sheets, pillow cases, anc 
handkerchiefs, ete., to the complete satisfaction of our clients, 


Write for List No. 40P, sent post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Northern Ireland. 





DENT.—Notice of Removal. 
| The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state that, 


Was neetack owing to expiration of kease at 61 Strand, W.O., 
BY APPOINTMENT) tis BUSINESS tf now TRANSFERRED to 
To | v8 COCKBPUR STREET, 8.W,, which will in 


future be the Head Office; their other addroas 


H.M, THE KING. | joing 4 Royal Exchango, i.0. 








SPECIAL SHOW DURING MARCI, 
SMOCKS, DALMATICS & JERKINS 


linen, wool and silk, handworked, at the 


PEASANT SHOP 


08 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C.1 (nr. the British Museum). 
Catalogue free. 





Tel.: Museum 7602. 
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THE ETERNAL 
MASQUERADE 


By H.DENNIS BRADLEY 


EDITION 








Thirtieth Thousand 


A Few Reviews of this Extraordinary Book 
THE ENGLISH REVIEW :—‘‘ The book leaves one hot, gasping.” 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :—“ Every woman should 
read this gay review.” 


THE DAILY NEWS :—“ It is very impudent; but it is very clever." — 
Mr. Stewart Hodjs01. 


THE TATLER :—‘“‘ Mr. Bradley is no mean master of literature.” 

THE IRISH TIMES :—“ At times this great pageant assumes epic pro- 
portions,” 

THE SKETCH :—" A brilliant epigrammatic writer.’ 


TRE LIVERPOOL COURIER :—"“ Glittering pages ._ 
of the ‘nineties and the quintessence of the Georgians.” 


the essence 


THE BYSTANDER :—“ A book full of the mousse of life and none of its 
mustiness.”” 

THE TIMES :—“ He calls a bustle a bustle, and other things by their 
names, with embarrassing frankness.” 

‘he 


ABERDEEN JOURNAL :—“ Clever, original, witty, flippant. . . 
it.” 


unco’ guid may be shocked by 





x" c er ries 4 


hook I have read.’—Caradoc Evans 


The Best Daily Beverage 


A cup of cocoa made with Savory & Moore’s Cocoa & Milk is 
a nourishing and sustaining beverage, welcome at any hour of 
the day, and taken the last thing at night is especially useful in 
preventing Insomnia. 

Its fine flavour is a characteristic feature, and being partially 
peptonized, it has the great merit of being perfectly easy of 
digestion, even by those who are quite unable to take tea, coffee, 
or cocoa in the ordinary form. 

Savory & Moore’s Cocoa & Milk needs only hot water. It is 
an excellent restorative for those who are run down and a 
safeguard against chills and influenza. 

TESTIMONY :—“I have been compelled to abstain from taking tea, 
coffee and cocoa for over eight months. I can truly say that your Cocoa 
and Milk has simply worked wonders with me. 1 have always been able to 
retain it, and have found it most soothing and satisfying, and of the 
greatest assistance in promoting sleep.” 

Tins, 2/2 and 3/6, of all Chemists and Stores. Sole Manufacturers— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 143 New Bond St, 
London, W. 1. 


SAVORY & MOORE’S PEPTONIZED 
COCOA & MILK. 





VIS UNITA FORTIOR. 


By means of a policy of insurance the otherwise 
irretrievable loss of the individual is spread 


over a large section of the community and 





no one suffers severely. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
co., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1, 


transacts insurance business of every kind. 


THE 
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BRISBANE COURIER (Queensland) :—“ Tears with devastating effect 
through the hypocrisy of the ages. . . . A very clever book.” 


THE CHERWELL (Oxford University) :—* His treatment of the Victorian 
age would make Dean Inge profane. . . . Pointed epigrams and witty 
aphorisms.” 


DAILY GRAPHIC :—“ Not nearly so dull as Carlyle. Boadicea and 
Bonaparte come under his lash.”’—JD{r. Londo. 


DORSET DAILY PRESS :—“ Full of mocking laughter before which fools 
fly in terror . brilliant lightness of touch.”—-Mr. Guy Thorne. 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER :-—" Vastly clever . . . his book is unique 
and likely to remain so.” 

GLASGOW HERALD :—‘ Mr. Bradley is the cynic and iconoclast in 
excelsis.” 

JOHN O' LONDON’'S WEEKLY :—“ Mr. Dennis Bradley is a philosopher 
and a wit.” 


NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE :— He smashes the conventions to pleces 
and smiles sardonically at his destruction.” 


NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN :—“ He has a dashing, picturesque way, 
unexpectedness of expression, originality of idea,” 


OTAGO DAILY TIMES (New Zealand) :—‘‘ He paints a fascinating 
picture of the women of to-day.” 

THE SCOTSMAN :—‘ A brilliant summary of English history . . » a 
knowledge which is both extensive and peculiar,” 

SOUTHPORT GUARDIAN :—“ A puckish wit... 
never boring.” 


SPORTING TIMES :—‘‘A remarkable achievement. ... 
vocative . . . utterly fearless.” 


naughtily clever, but 
Intensely pro- 


SUNDAY TIMES :—"“A pungent criticism on human life and humap 
problems,” 

TRUTH :—" Sentcntiously amusing . . . this suggeative and entertaining 
book,” 

SATURDAY NIGHT (Toronto) :—“ Clever and brilliant. . ._. A quality 
of satire absent from the world since the virile days of Rabelais and 
of Voltaire.” 








Of all Booksellers and Bookstalls, 2/- net, or Post Free 2/3 from the 
Publishers, T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 30 New Bridge St. London, E.C.4 
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department of a far-sighted intelligence that is seldom met 
with in the world of advertising—that curious conservative, 
unimaginative world that is usually so naive and heavy- 
handed in its methods, so glib about “ suggestion,” so innocent 
of any subtlety or of any knowledge of “ hostile reactions.” 

The enterprising tyremakers who persist in devastating 
country roads with their enraging advertisements are prob- 
ably unaware that a good proportion of road users come to 
associate ‘ Booster’s everlasting unpuncturable non-skids ” 
with acute feelings of outrage and discomfort and suspicions 
of a reckless disregard of veracity. At any rate, the present 
writer has discovered a certain admirable tyre whose makers 
have thus far refrained from competing in the stupid and 
ill-mannered roadside shouting match, and he proposes to 
use no other tyre so long as his enjoyment of the country is 
not spoilt by ugly and impertinent importunities. Such 
bullying tactics would be unthinkable on the Under- 
ground—so far as its own publicity is concerned—and we 
have there learnt to look for posters that are a real pleasure 
to see, in which draughtsmanship, printing and colour are all 
admirable, and where the aids of fantasy, humour, poctry 
and history are skilfully employed. 

Along the motor-ways we get blaring vociferation, but on 
the Underground railways our eye is artfully caught and 
pleased, and we find ourselves being willingly allured and 
almost persuaded that Shepherd’s Bush, say, is still a pastoral 
hamlet noted for its daffodils and rainbows, and that we must 
buy a ticket thither immediately. Certainly, somehow or 
other, the Underground has contrived to make one associate 
light and colour, fresh air and vigour, speed, comfort and 
leisure with its system—a remarkable achievement for a 
largely subterranean concern! The Baynard Press has 
submitted a score or so of posters for review, most of which 
have been produced to the order of the Underground. 
Herrick’s vigorous line representations of “classical subjects” 
have long delighted us, and we owe the badge of the 
British Empire Exhibition—a_ sculpturesquely simplified 
lion of remarkable dignity—to the same resourceful artist. 
Herrick, too, is responsible for some colour fantasies such 
as the Christmas-tree poster, ‘The Giant’s Stride,” and others, 
whilst Charles Paine, working in a rather less adventurous 
manner, invites us to Bath and to Hampton Court with 
placards that are not only extremely pleasant in themselves 
but also suggest that both places are peculiarly attractive 
—as, in truth, they are. “ H. K. R.” has done a bold pen- 
and-ink representation of Temple Bar for the Legal and 
General Assurance Society that shows him to have a good 
architectural understanding. ‘“* Shep” gets some pleasant 
effects by the sparing use of a few brilliant colours and a 
good display of lettering. 

It has been said that the Underground more than pays 
for its own posters by the sale of spare copies to collectors 
and the general public—and it is not in the least surprising if 
this is so. Outside the series sent in by the Baynard 
Press I can, however, think of few posters that I would 
willingly receive even as a gift. 

There are a few shipping lines that advertise intelligently 
and attractively, such as the R.M.S.P. and Hoits; there are 
Messrs. Heal and Messrs. Derry and 'Toms ; and there is the 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith; there is a whisky that 
advertises by means of a vigorously drawn regency horseman 
who dominates a felicitous little landscape, but beyond these I 
cannot, at the moment, recall any concern that in advertising 
its business also decorates the public thoroughfares. 

CLoucn W1LLIAMs-ELLIs, 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


—— 
PLAYS. 
VINTER GAnDEN.—The Cabaret Girl ., -- 8.0—2.15 
(Cheerful and tinkling. A me tium leading lady balanced 


by two particularly “star’’ men.) 


Rucent, Kinc’s Cross.—The Immortal TIour .. = 8.50—2.30 


[Mr. Rutland Boughton in a Celtic twilight. The opera is 
well worth hearing.) 
Gione.—The Laughing Lady .. ae --» 8.30—2.30 
{Mr. Alfred Sutro’s clever, unsatisfactory essay in an out- 
worn manner.) 
Lxceum.—The Orphans .. id er -45—2.30 
[A spanking melodrama of the old school. Tnnocence and 
virtue triumph over a continuous series of 


harrowing situations.) 





atte. 
MUSIC. 
March 17th.—Centran Hatt, genders Miaae 
Choir .. es 2.30 


[This repetition of the St. Matthew Passion does not, we hop ne, 
entail a repetition of the incompetent singing of last Wedne day 
wee 


March a AND ALBERT MuseEuM.—Piano 


Recital a S&S 
[Old and new English music played "by Mr. Harold Samuel.} ; 
March 19th.—QurENn’s Hatt.—Symphony Concert , 8.0 


(Three new Preludes by Mr. Gerrard Williams will attract those who 
remember the rarefied delicacy of his Pot-Pourri. Mr. Coates 
also conducts a Mozart symphony.] 


March 20th.—QUuEEN’s Hatu.—Song Recital .. - 8.30 
(Miss Elena Gerhardt in a Schubert programme. The concert “ot ‘ 
the week.] 
March 24th.—Wicmorr Hati.—Piano Recital a. 2a 


[Old English music played by Mr. Harold Craxton, whose transmuta- 
tion of the piano into a more perfect harpsichord is but one of 
the many excellences of his interpretations.} 


PICTURES. 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


{The most recent ows are :—Lady Emilia Kerr (3724), by Romney 
(Room XXVI.); Portrait of a Gentleman (3725), by an Anglo-Dut, it 
painter of the school of Mierevelt oo XXVI.), both bequeathed by 
the late Mr. John G. Griffiths, C.V.0.; Portrait of an Italian Gentleman 
(3727), by Richard Wilson, dated 1757 (Room XXV.); a@ flower-piecg 

by i -Latour (3726), bequeathed by the late Mrs. M. I. Yates (Room 


SELFRIDGE AND Co., Toe Patm Covrr. 

(An exhibition of modern painting under the auspices of the League of Arts, 
including excellent work by Bomberg, Gerticr, Paul Nash and John Nas! h, 
besides others.] 

Gourm GALLERY, 5 REGENT STREET. 

{The Women’s International Art Club. Pale derivations; the best women 

painters are absent.) 


GrROSVENOR GALLERIES, 57A New Bonp Street. 
(Four competent, unoxciting painters—Harold Knight, Fairlie Hamar 
Charles E. Cundall and Horace Mann Livens.]) 
GREATOREX GALLERIES, 14 GrRArron STREET. 
{Modern Dutch paintings and drawings by J. Leurs. A charming ability 
marred by sentiment.) 
BromueaD, Curtrs AND Co., Lrp., 18 CorK Srrerer. 
[Vlower paintings by Miss Robertine Herriot; well arranged and happily 


painted.) 
FILMS. 
Pavizion, Marsite Arcu.—Dont Tell LEvery- 
thing oe 38—5 .15—7 .30—9.45 


o 
[A fairly amusing comedy preceded by an extremely fuany 
knockabout, 7'he Boat.} 


Portnarmonic Hai..—Wildest Africa as 
{Not even the cinema can destroy the imperishable 
glamour of the “* Dark Continent.’” An excellent film.) 
PicrurE Pa.ace, Marsie Arcu.—A Gypsy 
Cavalier .. ‘ .. Continuous, 2—11 

{An exciting film, featuring the incomparable Georges 

Carpentier.] 

CINEMA House, Oxrorp Circus.—Blood and 

Sand oa 2.20—4..35—6.45—9 


{That prince of dagos, Rudolph Valentino, exercises his 


usual fascination.) 
LECTURES. 

March 20th.—Grosvenor MTovusre.—Sir Lawrence 
Weaver on ‘Fashion and Style in Domestic 
Architecture” at the exhibition of ‘ Twenty 
Years of British Architecture”  .. ai oe 5.0 

March 20th.—Royat Instirutrion.—Professor Charles 
Seligman on “* Rainmakers and Divine Kings of 
the Nile Valley” .. oe oe oe -» 38.0 

(By ticket from the Secretary.] 

March 20th.—Aronian Hatu.—Nirs. Arthur Webster 

on “ Communism or Co-operation ? ” oe «- 5.80 
[By ticket from A. T. Webster, 54 Cadogan Place.] 

March 21st.—Mary Warp SetriemMent.—Dr. J. 
Kstlin Carpenter on ** Buddhism and Christianity ” 5.15 

March 23rd.—QuEEN’s Hatu.—M. Jaques-Dalcroze on 

** Eurhythmics ” es oe oe ee - 8. 


2.45—8.15 
















For cleaning Sitver. Eieotro Piete ac) 


Goddard’ S| 
Piate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6 V 2% &4% 
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A fine tonic and digestive. 
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Fe MOTOR 
* BICYCLE 


HE “J.D.” Light- 

weight Motor 
Bicycle provides the 
easiest possible link be- 
tween the home and the 
railway station, golf course 
or the shops. You can tour 
on it too. You ride in 
the same position as on a 





bicycle. The control in 
traffic is perfect. The 
mechanism is simple. You be Gere. Dt 


ra 
Fricti (Cushion) Dri: Simplo 
on ve, : 


will be proud of it in any 
Controh Pedalling Gear, 


AT elt idl Tol T beet Teh! Tle Tiel Le 


bhlaial hdatal lta helthel blab beta lata Uldbel Ulebel Ub lab leh ied ted 





company. It weighs only gen nn 
90 Ibs. 136 ¢@. _ Petroil  labrication 
° ° i “Great Brita! 
Immediate Delivery. £35 Week cess Coe Gomee 
a jestvra. 
Designed & manufactured by 
<¢ 
PNPELY tal Tel Lael aad MULT Lal Tal Lah lent ns 






Famous for 25 years 
as Manufacturers of 
Bowden Wire 
Mechanism. 


49 Victoria Road, 
Willesden Junction, 
London, N.W. 10 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 


£47 ,C00 600 
£6,750,000 


ae 
"Rowden Wire te 


i INODOIN 








Assets .. ‘ 
Annual Income 


The A.M.P. Society's premium rates are lower than the average, 


it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its policy- 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis and 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a low expense 
rate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience. 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 
net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 
claims. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR, 
LONDON OFFICE: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4s 
W. C. Fisner, Manager for the United Kingdom, 





THE 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


(For Mutual Life Assurance) 


under its 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


ISSUES 


THE BEST POLICY 


FOR A BUSINESS MAN 
(Low Premiums, Limited Payments) 
FUNDS £17,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON : 3 Lombard St., E.C.3; 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 





COINTREAU 


Exclusively prepared and _ shipped 
‘*Extra Dry for England.”’ sEE NECK 
LABEL. 

The Liqueur which goes best with 
the Coffee and gives the necessary 
finish to a weli ordered dinner. 








At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine Merchants 
and Stores. 


Sole Agents: 
W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Ltd., 
170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 
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ANY EXCUSE WILL DO 














ONE more cigarette. 
Another chapter of that 
novel. Or, perhaps his wife 
begins a conversation about 
the people next door—or 
next door but one—“I hear 


the Mangel-Worzels’ maid’s 


going.” How he snatches 
at it! Anything rather than 
wrench himself out of his 
chair and begin bolting 
doors and windows and 
calling the confounded cat. 


IN A COLLECTION of very luxurious 
easy chairs there are some that look 
like Buoyant Chairs. But the resem- 
blance is only on the surface; it’s 
not in the springs. For the springs 
of the Buoyant Chair are unique. 
Springs sprung on springs: frame as 
strong as a schooner: stuffing—the 
best curled black hair and nothing else 







EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 


Prices from Seven Guineas 


There is also the Mattress 
THe Boox oF Comfort, sent post free 


Buoyant 


Sandiacre, Nottingham 


Buoyant Sales Dept., The Buoyant Upholstery Co. Ltd. 
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, BRITISH INDIA 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. 

4. London and Meperiiies to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 

London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

3. sapien and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 

an and Australia. 

4. Lon on and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 

South Africa. 
qo . 
le mdon (cargo) an uthampton Bw enowe ome 
to New Zealand and (byt 4 P Z 
only) Australia (via Panama Canal). 

7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Van- 
couver or Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

8. London (one class only, third ciass rates) to Aus- 

tralia via Cape . of Good Hope. 


Nes. 1. sz 3.4 & 5—For Pee ry £0. floss, 96-36, _ Cochaons 

Street, S.W.1. Freight or ons Business, P. O. and 

B.L. Offices, iz Leadenball t., London, E.C.3. 2B. ? Agents, 

Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, peter St.. London, E.C. 8. 

No. 6.—J. B. Westray & Co, Ltd, 138, Leadenhall St., Loudon, E.C. 3, 
or P. & O. House, 


& 0. House (First 


P. 
‘ 1, 
Service, any Office of Canadian Pacific Railwa 
a &0. Branch Line, 32, Lime Street, Loadon, EC. 3, or P.& 0. 


as above. 
Paris (48 Routes Socists Francaise, P. @ O., 41, Boulevard 
des Capucines. 
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fies OOOO OOK OOOO Seeley THOS. COOK. & SON’S 
| < PROGRAMME 
! : “ EASTER HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS 
BE AND 


TOURS IN SUNNY LANDS” 


FREE ON REQUEST. 


ESCORTED TOURS AT EASTER. 


PARED assesses From £5 5 0 EASTER in NICE 
i ip 5k aR ar 3 © 7 eS ee 1200 
ASTER by . 
¥ ST ns BATTLE. £11 11 0 gs AN LAKES 
‘idiinsdhameitis 14 -< aaeegenee 4s 
, ot Rw: ere £13 13 0 EA ren SEVILLE” 0 0 
EASTER in ROME (20 days’ Tour de 
C25 GED ccecvsnsonca £42 0 0 BMD) cacdcscnscesice £90 0 9 


COURIER SERVICE TO ALL PARTS 
SPECIMEN “POPULAR” TOURS. 


Providing Travel Ticket and Accommodation. 
SEAR DS RESORTS LUCERNE, with 
BROAD 4Days £3 3 ' Saeecier 9Days £9 7 & 
) JUGANO, with 
OSTEND 3 poe 4Days £35 5 0 Conductor 9 Days £12 


ROME, with 
MONTREUX 9Days £8 8 


o 


Conductor 12 Days £24 0 9 


Also to the RIVIERA, ITALIAN LAKES, ALGERIA 
and TUNISIA, BALEARIC Tee CORSICA, 
SPAIN, and MOROCCO, OCEAN VOY AGES, 
PYRENEES, EGYPT, and PAL ESTINE, &e., ke. 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


By S.Y. “METEOR” (3,613 tons), 
Sailing March 29th and April 27th. 
Illustrated descriptive booklet free. 

Ordinary passages booked to all parts at official rates, 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES, 


Cireular Notes and Letters of Credit issued. Forei sn money supplied 
and exchanged. Baggage insured, stored and forwarded. 


RAILWAY TICKETS FOR ANY JOURNEY ISSUED IN 
ADVANCE. 


Apply: 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, and BRANCHES, 























DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


eee: TOURS to SW to SWITZERLAND. 


5 days - 16 Guineas. 


EsconTED TOURS to ITALY. 


15 days - 26 Guineas. 
A FORTNIGHT'S TOUR to SWISS & ITALIAN LAKES. 
Guineas. 


EASTER IN PARIS - £7 19s. 6d. 
Leaving Londen March 29th and returaing from Paris on 
April 3rd. 
Providing Second Class Travel Ticket, Room and all Meals whilst 
in Paris, transfer to and from Hotel in Paris, Motor Tour 
round Paris, Motor Tour to Versailles, Sightseeing Fees, all Tips, 
and Services of a Conductor. 
SEATS RESERVED THROUGHOUT. 
Cruises Round the Coast, to Norway, Canary Islands, 
&c., &c. 


For detailed programme of Tours write to :— 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD.. 


84 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1, or Branch Offices. 





v (Samuel Wallrock & Co.) 





THE FINEST 

















We care for your clothes 
better than a valet could 


A subscriber to our‘ 
fect condition at a cost of about 1d. 
regularly, carefully cleaned and 


tended to without charge. Please 
write for booklet explaining details. 


Achille Serre i: 


Hackney Wick, London, E. 9. 
Branches and Agents Everywhere. 





Valet Contract 
Service” has his clothes kept in per- 








per day. The clothes are collected 


pressed, and minor repairs are at- 


L 13. 








THE 


R Wh AUCTION C Az, | 
ss & Estate Offices. eo | 


Blenheim St., New Bond St., W. I. 
Telegrams: 


Telephone: . 
* Wallrock, London. 


Mayfair 21 (3 lines). 


UNQUESTIONABLY 
MEDIU M 
for the disposal of your 
FURNITURE, CHINA, SILVER, 
JEWELLERY, &c. 


HIGH PRICES are assured owing to the 
exceptional display given to all goods for 
sale, which is but one of many outstanding 
features for which these galleries have 
become renowned. 














Auction Sales of Freehold and _ Leasehold 
Properties, Reversions, Life Policies, &c., are 
conducted at frequent intervals in the 


ESTATE AUCTION HALL, 


Furnished and Unfurnished Houses and Flats. 
West-End Business Premises, Offices, &c. 
Mortgages Arranged. 

Valuations for All idnoanaie 
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CLEA 















CARR'S 


CLUB, 
. CHEESE 


BISCUITS 


are a delightful come 
bination of < crisp flaky 
biscuit and real cheese 
of most delicate and 
refined flavour. They are 
ideal for luncheon or 
dinner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores. 





Made or nly by 
CARRS&CO.L® 
CARLISLE 


@R 















In Divctiiiiuiiniin 


It is most important that the 
nourishment given should be both 
appetising and easily digested. 





is a complete and highly nutritious 
food, partially pre-digested to render 
it the more easy of assimilation. Its 
flavour is agreeable even to the most 
fastidious and does not tire the palate. 


MADE iN 
A MINUTE 
The “ Allenburys*’ Diet quickly 
restores strength to the system and 
enables the convalescent soon to 
return to everyday food. 
Easy to Make. Pleasant to Take. 
Your Chemist Stocks it 
in tins at 2/1 and 4/-. 


Write for free sample to 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 


37 Lombard St., LONDON, E.C.3 


re” ee Alle nburys”’ Diet is quite distinct from 
the “ Allenburys”’ Foods for infants. 
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To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the Hair, the 
Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 


the loss of the natural oil! in want of 
which causes Baldness. 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, Londen. 
yr similar name. 


Avoid cheap, spurious 


imitations under the same 














AUTRE MUGRE TEAR EATER 


A ANAM 
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Nest! 
Make Easter (PS 
‘ Mw ° lM 
the Occasion | | 
“ i, 
for giving to some 3 a | | 
particularly vm 
favoured relative MASH 
wiv 
or friend a \—-@H 
Waterman Ideal J » 
Fountain Pen. \/\ur i 
Think of the ~ wR 
pleasure it brings. sk S 
Wherever one goes FM 





the pen goes— 
ready to write in- 
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eS—————__—- 
Le 





\ 
stantly. Water- \ y 
man’s Ideal has 
made writing a 


real joy for mil- 
lions of men, 
women and _ chil- 
dren. It is the 
world’s best Foun- 
tain Pen and gives 
lifelong satisfac- 
tion to all. 


Watérman’'s 
Ideal 
FountainPen 


<= <"<"s < 
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Types of Waterman’s ee, Regular” 


rom 12/6; “ Safety ” ypes from 17/6; No. 52, “ Self- 


(= ing” Type, 17/6; No 27/6; No. 36, 32/6; No. 58, 

| £3 42/-. Nibs to svit all he a Every pen fully guaran- 

| 3 ced. Of Stationers and jewellers. “The Pen Book” 

| 5a free on request. 

|= LG. Sloanttd., Che Pen Corner Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
| = Use Waterman’s Ideal INK bee a!| Fountain Pens. 
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A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843). 


THE 


“ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED £25,000 
(Received to Date, £10,008) 7 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s work. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. : mR 
Patrons - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - : : - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - C. E. Marpen, Esg., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman - F. H. Crayton, Esg. 
Chairman of Ship Committe - - Howson F. Devitt, Eso. 
Joint Secretaries H. Bristow Warten and Henry G. Corecann. 
Cheques, etc., should be made payable to and sent to 
Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa” Training Ship, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 





The 









UCONN TA INULIN 


Mii iio 


Copy of 


A Gable from Salonica 


= “ REFUGEES’ CONDITION MORE SERIOUS 
THAN ANTICIPATED. LAND OF HUNGER 
= AND DEATH. STREETS FILLED WITH 
3 WANDERING HOMELESS EXILES. CON- 
TINUOUS STREAM ORPHANS BESEECHING 
ADMITTANCE. ALREADY OVERCROWDED— 
BIG INCREASE ESSENTIAL OTHERWISE 
COMPLICATIONS TOO TERRIBLE TO CON. 
TEMPLATE, 





LALO 









: 





GENTLE-CACKETT." 











We are all eager to obtain the highest happiness. It is not 
a purchasable commodity, but let us tell you of 


THE POWER OF THREE 


pounds in bringing happiness to him who gives that sum 
away. The bread and flour consumed at this Orphanage each 
day cost £3. There are over 300 orphans there to be fed. 
They are also clothed and educated to be self-reliant citizens. 
Each child is of respectable parentage, and suffering that 
tragedy of infanthood .... the loss of father. They come 
from all parts of the country, and must look to sympathetic 
friends for their very sustenance. Will you send even a small 
gift to help these little lads and lassies? 


THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 
AND ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE, 


Haverstock Hill, N.W. 3. 


President: H.R.H. Tue Princs of Wares, K.G 
Treasurer: The Rt. Hon. Lord Marshall, P.C., K.C.V.O. 
Secretary: Fred. J. Rebinson, A.C.LS. 


*9 


Office: 73 Cheapside, E.C.2. 
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A REALLY HIGH-CLASS 
WINE FROM THE WOOD 


| 
NOUISTADOR 


exceptionally fine value at a 
per dozen bottles, carriage paid 54 / 
Send 9/- for two trial bottles by post. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 








| —_ =— 


The above cable has just come to hand from 
Salonica from the Rev. S. W. Gentle-Cackett, 
F.R.G.S., Honorary Relief Commissioner to Refugees, 


The plea is for a big increase of funds to prevent 
P oa : ‘ 
complications too terrible to contemplate.” 


What help can you give to Refugees in this 
AWFUL “LAND OF HUNGER AND DEATH”? 


There is not a moment to be lost. P 


now! Address Secretary— 


Christian Relief Fund, 


= At the office of the Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society, 
= 358 Y STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


, 
- = 
lease reply 


N.B.—No charges made for office rent or salaries. 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 


may be 
ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race 
308 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free of 


Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. 


g Please send a 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. £12,000 





required annually. 

















THE 


very long it /asts. It does so 
lasts so long that if it were 








Ask your Grocer for the biggest Sauce 
Bargain—the full-sized, 2,400-drop bottle of 


MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD 


Note when you buy it, and see how very 


yrice it would still be a bargain 
} g 


Say ‘a bottle of Yorkshire Relish, please 
to your grocer to-day 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO.,, 


d. 


per 
bottle 


much and 
twice the 


LEEDS 
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GREAT NAMES 


His Majesty the King, replying to the address presented to him by the Convocation 
of Canterbury on the 6th March, said: “ You have truly said that it is the duty 


LALO 





: of the Church to draw attention to the terrible sufferings and urgent needs of the 
i refugees in the Near East, and I trust that Christian men will generously respond 
to your appeal on their behalf.” 
eo —" ~T] HESE have asked you, in the National 





The Prime Minister. 


The Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York. 


| Appeal just issued, to help to mitigate 
| 

The Lord Mavor | In spite of the work which Foreign Relief 
| 
} 
} 
| 


the appalling sufferings of the refugees 
in the Near East. 








t Organizations have been able to accomplish 

Bi London. as yet, the sufferings of these aumhad 

The Duchess « of Norfolk. | people, exposed as they are to the weather, 

hunger and pestilence are more urgent, more 

complete, and more pitiful than any which 
call for assistance. 


| 
Td 
| 





Lord Salisbury. 
Lord soe Cecil, 


| 

} 

} 

1] saalomnebars 
Mr. Asquit h. = | The need is very urgent. The season of the 

| year when soon Nature will be putting on 

new emblems of life is an appropriate one for 

an answer to be made to this cry of distress 


| Mr. Lloyd George | 
| Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. | 


The Chief Rabbi. | by the British people at home and overseas. 
ae Ree 

The en oe 4 || The All-British Appeal is feeding already 

ree Laurea Vouncn, =| 35,000 out of the 950,000 refugees in 

The Mederator of the | Greece, and it has been decided to = 


another 11,000 in connection with a rec 
structive scheme of the High eto 
for refugees of the League of Nations. 


Church of Scotlan 


To enable them to continue and extend this work, your help is urgently needed 
and confi ‘oe experten. Feeding is carried out effectively and economically 
under the supervision of British workers. ; 


YOU CAN MAKE THE GREATEST OF ALL GIFTS 
THE GIFT OF LIFE 


There are 100 BRIT! SH REFUGEES now in England who are dependent on the generosity of 


subscribers to the Imperial War Relief Fund. The Funds for this purpose are running low: and 
there is no p rovision for their illness. 

Donations should be sent to the Imperial War Relief Fund, ear-marked “ British re fugees.”” {| 
Gifts of cl poe x will gladly be received by the Elon. Katharine Thrit g, 5 Queen’s Gate Gardens 
London, S.W. 7. 


HELP US NOW, before it is too late; and let your effort contribute towards a 
rest ult which will enable the relief work of the British Empire to take a proud 
place beside that of any other Nation. 


ONATIONS should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Imperial War Relief Fund, 

87 General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C.2, which is co-operating with the 
Save the Children Fund and the Friends’ Relief Committee in the All-British 
Appeal for the Near East 
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Small Classified Advertisements. 








Exhibitions, &c. 


~—*s MIER, MAT. MARIS, J. F. MILLET, COROT.—Pictures by 
these MASTERS In oll and water-colour. Also fine examples of D. Y. Cameron, 

Frank Brangwyn and George Clausen, and of Sir Hei Raeburn and Thos. Gains- 

borough. now on view at Barbizon House, 8 Henrietta Street, Cavendish Sq., W. 1. 











Sales by Auction, &c. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
(Established 1744), 
34-35 Now Bond Street, W. 1. 
FORTHCOMING BALES BY —, each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock 
precisely :— 

MARCH 20rH-22xp.—A selection om the VALUABLK LIBRARY from POWIS 
CASTLE, Welshpool, the property of the Right Hon. THE EARL OF POWIS. 

Ilhistrated Catalogues (13 plates), price 7s. 6d. 

MARCH 20TH-2is7.—ENGRAVINGS, including the property of Lieut.-Colonel 
SCOVELL, of Brooks's Club, 8.W. 

MARCH 2ist (2.30 o'clock precisely) —VERY IMPORTANT MANUSCRIPTS 
by or relating to Captain JAMES COOK, Explorer, the property of H. W. F. 
BOLCKOW, Esq., P., deceased, Marton Hall, Marton-in-Cleveland, Yorkshire 
(sold by order of the Trustees). 

Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 

MARCH 22np.—VALUABLE DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS, including the 
sect of Major H. E. MORRITT, Rokeby, Castle Barnard ; of Cieneral the Hon. 
i. STUART-WORTLEY, Highcliffe Castle, Hants, and of the Hon. Mrs. POMEROY. 
Also a SMALL but CHOICE COLLECTION of DRAWINGS of the French and 
Venetian Eighteenth Century Schools. 

Illustrated Catalogues (14 plates), price 4s. 

MARCH 23xp.—PORCELAIN, POTTERY, OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE and 
FINE ORIENTAL RUGS, &c., including the property of the late Sir ERNEST 
GEORGE, B.A. (sold by order of the Executors), and of H.H. PRINCE BIBESCO, 
removed from 13 Hyde Park Gardens, W 

MARCH 267TH-28TH.—-VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS, ILLUMINATED and 
other MANUSCRIPTS and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, the property of the late 
8. J. COBDEN-SAN DERSON, Esq. ; of the late EAKL of HADDINGTON, K.T. ; 
and of the EARL of STRATHMORE. 

lilustrated Catalogues (5 plates), price 2s. 6d. 

Sales ou view two days prior. 





N ESSRS. HODGE 


Catalogues may be had. 











\ ANTED, Books, Prints, Pamphlets, Newspaper Cuttings, &c., 
relating to protection of animals ; date not later than 1540.—Full particulars 
to “8.," 80 Rectory Lane, Tooting, 8.W. 17. 


Go et. 


N RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 

FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices Each has gas fire, 
gas ring and meter Write for appotint- 
live 














No attendance. @se of bath, telephone 


ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. British gentiewomen only. 
houses in the Hyde Park distric. 





; ! "a 
Appointments, Xc., Vacant and Wantyy, 


I ESEARCH APPOINTMENT UNDER 
DEPARTMENT. 





————____ 
THE MINES 
The Secretary for Mines invites applications for a POST under the Safe 
Mines Research Board. The appointment is a whole-time one and the vish 
the Federated Universities Superannuation Scheme apply. 
superannuation contributions and all other emoluments, will depend upos 
qualifications oi the candidate selected, and will not exceed £2,000 per comeee the 
Candidates must posses high general scientific qualifications and experienc 
engineering, and a knowledge of coal mining will be a recommendation. The hoi 
of the appointment will be required to advise the Loard on questions of research nd 
regard to the safety problems of coal mining, to prepare programmes of Tesea = 
to organise and superiatend research work, and generally to co-ordinate the oclentia’ 
work of the Board. It will also be his duty to prepare a scheme for the centraj th “ 
of the research work of the Board in a permanent Station. — 
Applications, whic should be addressed to the UNDER SSCRETARY For 
MINES, Mines Department, Dean Stanley Street, Loudon, 8.W.1., should reach t} “4 
address not later than 30th April, 1923, os - 
13th March, 1923. 


WHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


BRUNNER CHAIR OF ECONOMICS. 


afety in 
Provisions og 
The salary, including 








The Council invite applications for this Chair. The duties of the Professor will 
begin, and the appointment date from, October Ist, 1923; the stipend of the 
Chair is fixed at £800 per annum. Fuli particulars as to duties can be obtaiz ed 
oa application to the REGISTRAR. = 

The Council reserve the power to consider the claims of candidates other thay 
those who reply to this advertisement. — 

Applications, together with the names of at least three scholars of recognized 
standing to whom reference may be made and (if the candidate so desir twelve 

pies of testimonials, shoukl be sent to the KEGISTRAK not later than May 1 + 


wy 








1623. Women are eligible for any office in the University 
1AREERS for educated Women and Girls. 100 Openings 


described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 10d., post free. Thy 





Professional Worid To-day, an alphabetica! list of present openings ior girls. Prigy 
vd., post free.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTp, 
Princes Street, Cavendish Square. London. W. 1. 23 
“FINHE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING You, 


_ Congenial and intellectual friendships are formed through the U.C.C. Post 
—Write SECRETARY, 16 S.R., Cambridge Street, London, 5.W.1. 


a 








Lectures, Scholarships, &ec. 
ARTICULARS of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS and 
TRAINING relating to the “ Thirza Waklcy ” Self-Actlvity System of Educa. 

tion are obtainable from the SECRETARY, Scll-Activity, Caerphilly, Glamorgan, 
|: ie RSEA LONDON, 


AWARD OF TATE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SESSION 1923-24 








POLYTECHNIC, S.W. LL. 





The examinations for the award of scholarships in Engineering, Science, and 
Demestic Scteace will be heid on Tuesday, Juno Sth, 1923, and the succeeding 
days. The scholarslips vary in value from £20 to 330 per aanum with free 
tuition, and are ternable for two or three years. 

Last day of entry April 2ist, 1923. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 





THE PARIS ATELIERS. 
N®* YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART. 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, President. WM. ODOM, Director. 
Professional and amateur courses In Interlor Architecture and Decoration ; 
Stage, Costume and Poster Design. Begins Mar. 12. Circulars, Summer 
and Wluter. 


Address SECRETARY, 9 PLACE DES VOSGES, PARIS. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD, Student 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 year 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Masx 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Teun, 
Net Ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY 












JYBOEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 1. 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.i4 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—-For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
EB. E. LAWRENCE. 


MINHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,”’ enlarged (7s. 6d, 
net), of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshal! and Co. 
For consultation or book direct, address— 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


) ag seg INSTRUCTION IN POULTRY-REARING for 
4 ladies; all branches. Home comforts in lovely old house. Fowls, 

turkeys, geese. Two vacancies.—PRINCIPALS, Lee Hous’, Marwood, N 
( UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HKENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 


(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and | ow 











up-to-date lines. Carpentering, pouitry, fruit-canning. Full theoretical instruction. 
for prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 











Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 
S r. HELENS, BLACKHEATH.—DAY AND BOARDING 
K SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Entire charge of children whose parents llve abroad. 
—Principals: Miss JAMESON and Miss M. M. SMITH, Honour School of Hagia 
Languages and Literature, Somerville College, Oxford. 


‘| GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
. BB wh general education, with great attention to health. LEldet 
cialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 5 icé 

branch for girls over 18. Tennia Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 
for Kxams.—J'riucipal, Miss L. C, DODD, 
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URNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
B° ; BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. _ 
of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
ona Principal: Miss DAVIE, B.A. 
ors having purchased “ WENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bournemouth 
e Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and a frontage to 
00 feet overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School will be transferred to 
wea tS jses as soon as the necessary alterations and additions can be carried out. 
ot et will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and additional 
— tion for boarders will be provided. 
mimo 1 3 for vacancies should be made at once. 
Applieatioms srepared for the University. Domestic Science Department. Tllus- 
Ppt epects from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfleld,” Annexe, Bournemouth. 
heated : 


B'Sinos, 0 BOARDING SCHOOL YOR GIRLS, 


mhe Govern 
idence of the lat 


veal 








SUTTON SURREY.—Modern education, with advantages of nearness to 
4 1 For Prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


eT &. 
] INGHOLT SCHOOL 
i 





FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 

Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress : Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 

(WOODARD FOUNDATION). ” 

necesses In Examinations of the Associated Board, R.A.M. and R.C.M., 

9 wo1- December, 1922, 49 passes, 10 honours, including 2 gold medalists. 
= for September.—A pply Miss B. A. WARD, B.Sc., Lady Warden. 


Witton HOUSE, READING. 












PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ughters of parents residing abroad ure received, aud may remain during tha 






The Missos POCOCK. Prospectus on application to tha Secretary 





k s 





THORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, — thorough 
l Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 
ry house in beautiful grounds, 





BR are and individual attention. Sunny, 
stuated on tho hill slopes. Well recommen 


(ASTLE VIEW SCHOOL, WALTON PARK, CLEVEDON.— 
C Boarding School for Girls. No day pupils. High, healthy situation. 
Excellent staff. Playing-fleld, tennis, croquet, hockey. 
For prospectus, fees, &c., apply PRINCIPAL. 
R 


YTRATHALLAN HOUSE 
S 38 BOLTON GARDENS, 8.W. 5. 
is Principals J Mrs. ARTHUR BENSON, 
Tinc!pals) Miss KE. ROHDE. 
ial attention to French. Holiday charge of pupils while parents aro abroad. 
for Day and Resident Pupils nex: term. A few sinall bedrooms available 
r students taking special music or other courses, 


tee? i Se , 





i—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 








SCHOOL, 


aca 





OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 





TRED COCK 2S CH @ OC LL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
Principal—Miss L. A. FREEMAN, 


Next term commences 4th May. 








650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Staffs. 


Ngee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M ‘, (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only. 
Q 7. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
h BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
Principal—Miss WHEELER. 
Special terins for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. 


| menees COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN BAY. 





Entire charge if desired. 





Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Sclence. 
Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 
For Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 


vf ELPHIN’'S CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
» DARLEY DALB, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 





SCHOOL, 


Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 


11-Mistress 











Fees Daughters of Clerty, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a torm. 
vailable for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
$b th arsities 
Apt HEAD-MISTRESS. 








(}ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SKEASCALE 
(On the Board of Education's list of EMclent Schools.) 
ntain and ses air 
sim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modern 
tory, and gymnasium. Gooi and safe bathing. Playing field. 
Leeds, Manchester, aud Carlisle.—For prospectus apply 


1 








Bektox GRANGE, CLIFTON, YORK. 
" Warden: Miss M. DAVIES 
POARDING-HOUSE FOR TH# YORK COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 

€ comfort r tteution to diet and health. Large garden and playing 
for daughters of clergy. Inclu 






Bursaries avallab! 
ry), £100 per annum 





faund 








SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 





Lal r 7 , ’ 
HE DOWN: 
Read-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 

5 g air f 1 Dow 4 “a 
————————_—— —— TF 
[)PMGHTEUL HOME SCHOOL.— Gentlemen's children 

nly. Thorough care and education Games, Riding.—-For references 





HAYES, The Old Gore, Koss. 





Bons’ Schools and Colleges. 





, 1921, 7 scholarships, 1 K.N. cadet- 
Entire charge if parents abroad, 


{" MORE, UPPER DEAL, KENT.— Boys’ Preparatory 
ns icon. enemy $3 grounds. Sin Jun 


coached. 





DBERGH S C 


S E HO oO L. 
TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, value £100 to £40 
are offered for competition. Examination in London on June 7th and 8th, attd 
a reliminary test at Preparatory Schools on May 28th and 29th, 
or details apply to the BURSAK, Sedbergh School, Sedbergh, Yorks. 


BRADFIELD CGO LL ba 2. 


_An Examination for three Foundation Scholarships of 90 guineas each and for 

Exhibitions of £60, £45 and £30 will be held on May 29th and 30th.—LKntry forma 

can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks. 

2 va , y 7 

ee ORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE, DORSET 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

Twelve Scholarships and Exhibitions, ranging in value from fifty to twenty 
guineas, offered annually for competition. Boys must have reached their thirteenth 
and not passed their fifteenth birthday. Examinations held in June, 1923. Specia 
terms for sons of Clergy, Naval and Army Oificers.—For illustrated prospectus, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


(Ci rTon COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Language, Natural Science and Music Scholarships, value from £25 to £130 
a —_ in June.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Cliitoa 
Jollege, Bristol. 


IRCHINGTON HOUSE, BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA, 
THANET.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Opening May. 
A tew vacancies.—For prospectus, apply Mr. 8. G. WEST, B.A. (Oxon). 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fins 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c, 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0.8.C. Fees £81. Entrance 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


“ ry rT i ‘J T ry AE Pl . , . . 

OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 

a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 

13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 

with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of life at 

the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old 
Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


| URHAM SCHOOL. — The Examination for KING'S 

SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £70, will begin at 
9 a.m. on Tuesday, May 29th. Candidates must be under 15 on September 21st, 
1923. Application Ferms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER CLERK, The 
College, Durham, on or before May 16th.—For further particulars apply to Canon 
R. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham. 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—A modern Publie 

School (endowed). Splendid situation. 220 boys in four Houses. Strong 
staff of Oxford and Cambridge graduates. Thorough proparation for all examina 
tions. First-class engineering shops. Recognized by Army Council, O.T.C., 
swimming, &c. Inclusive fees, £90 per annum. Ten vacancies available for coming 
Summer Term.—For entry apply HEAD-MASTER, Wellington, Somerset, or 
F. LEE MICHELL, Esq., Solicitor, Clerk to the Governors. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
aged 11-183 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholme.’’—G@. STANLEY HALL 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholine, Rocester, Derbyshire; or 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 Fitz George Avenue, W. 14, 


|: peed IN HILL, DUNBAR, is to be opened in MAY ag 
& PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 8 to 13}. 
































Healthy olimate. Large playing-fields and ideal situation. 
All particulars from the Head-Master, Mr. B. SIMMS, M.A. (Cantab.) 


LDENHAM SCHOOL.—Entrance ory: Examination 
May 3ist. About 8 scholarships will be offered to BOYS under 15 os 

May 1st.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 
ree. 2 MAGDALENE COURT SCHOOL.—Pyepara- 
tory for Public Schools and Navy. Exceptionally healthy situation over- 
looking town and sea. Fine air, best food, careful cooking. Drill and games taught 
thoroughly. Common Entrance Class. Public school successes with backward 

boya.—H. H. C. BUCKLEY, M.A., Camb. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


‘T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory 
Ne) for the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from tie age of 7 to la.— 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


REGHORN CASTLE 

COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 

prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Boys now being 

entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A. (formerly Head- 

Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A. 

(formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School).—Prospectuses, &c., from tho 
HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 

















SCHOOL, 








Foreign. 





7 ERSAILLES.—Parents wishing their daughters to acquire 

; French, Music, Needlework, Applied Arts and Doimestic Science, ensuring 
home-making with confidence, should write to Miss HOLLAND, 11 Avenuo Pétain, 
Versailles. 


ES CHENES, PAYERNE, near LAUSANNE.—First-class 
4 School for Young Ladies. General education. Sports of all kinds Terms 
First-clasa 





from £10 a month. Escort from England April, July, September. 
references in England.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


AUSANNE.—VILLA ARIANE, Avenue de Chailly. Finishing 
4A School for Young Ladies. REFERENCE: Sir John Jarvis, Bart., Hascombe 
Escort at Easter.—Mlles. GLAS. 





Court, Godalming. 


PPRENCH. Large house and park. All sports. Healthy life. 





Write DIRECTEUR, 5 Avenue Eugénie, St. Cloud, France. 








AUSANNE  (Switzerland).—Boarding-School for young and 
Bd elder girls. Established 1901. Escort April from London to Lausanng 
Quarterly, £21,—Principal: Miss PELLATON, 
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Private Tuition, Xr. 
es FRENCH.—Classes, private lessons, conversation, 


literary, commercial. Coaching for exams. Postal courses. TRANSLA- 
TIONS.—Monsieur GASTON, of Paris, 2 Old Change, Cheapside, E.C, 4. 


LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 
particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary ; 
FLUENCY, a ier OF IDEAS, EXTEMPORE SPEAKING, 

Voice Strengthening Reciting ; Breathing. 446 Strand, Charing Cross, W.C. 2. 


ACKWARD BOYS coached by a system of mental training, 
by means of which the dormant faculties are awakened and stimulated. 
Excellent also for the ordinary boy. First introduced and applied by Mr. E. 
GRIERSON over 20 years ago.—Prospectus and full particulars, address Broadham 
Manor, Oxted, Surrey. 
".° ANGLO-INDIAN PARENTS AND OTHERS.—Clergy- 
man’s wife and certificated daughter would take entire charge of little children. 
Beautiful vicarage. London 42 miles.—Box 1160, the Spectator, 13 York St.,W.C. 2. 
T° PARENTS ABROAD.—LADY, certificated Hospital Nurse, 
would like little GIRL to share refined education and very happy home 
Sussex.— Reply Box 1165, the Spectator, 

















with own child. Open country and sea. 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 
A be DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip-reading 


has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing. Appointments made.— 
Address 125n St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 





——_ 
Cours, Xr. 
DIRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Estd. 1900. De Loo 


1667 Sydenham. March 28th, Italy, 5 weeks, 98 gns. April 17 ath ae Te 
Tangier, 5 weeks, 125 gns. Later : Dolomites, Norw ay and a Spain - 
Ceylon.—N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 8.5. ea, This 


QHuRCH TRAVELLERS’ 9p 


feilibrel LDR, 
PRICES INCLUDE travel and Pre modation. 
14 days BRUGES, YPRES, ZEEBRUGGE. 
l4days INTERL AKE N. Five Excursions, 
BACH, etc. 
14 days, LUCERNE and ENGELBERG. 








£7 17s. 6d. 
£12 12s, 


£14 14s. 


KANDERSTEG, op.4 








FRENCH , SCOTCH HIGHLANDS, PAR IS, ete, 
Handbook, a — Col. FERGUSSON, C.M.G., Hon. Sec. » SAR, Al , 
yard, Piccadilly, V Dany Comp 

FP vane R DETAILS OF ESCORTED Tours ~—H—~ 


and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 460, 





Miscellaneous 
r > ’ a 
O ARS ON S 
“MURALINE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint 


in 23, 6 and 7 lb. packets. “ VITROLITE,” the Greenhouse 
White Lead. 





Sold in 40 sig 
Paint. Supericr 


Batt attorsea, S.W. 11. 





(een hospital experience, offers HAPPY HOME 











LIFE small children, temporary or entire charge. Own ony. Close to 
downs.—Box 1164, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C 
~~, * - 
Scholastic Agencies. 
Information and _ carefully considered 


Ss CHOOLS 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 
Scholastic Agents, 


Ltd., 


rnUTORS who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
mation of schools, vocational! training, and all forms o/ 
occupation at home and abroad. 
ERS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
AREE 8 SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.”’ 


61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


*Phones—Mayfair 1063 and 1064, 
QCcHOOLS For BOYS anv GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTIN ENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, L.C, 4. 
Telephone Central 5053 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
They will also be glad to supply full information about 
Secretarial Work, 








Messrs. Gabbitas, 
Principals in the country. 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, 
Agricuiture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS 


Authors, Onpeturiting, “rc. 
PONALD MASSEY, LITERARY 


Good Storles, &c., required. 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street. 


{ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 


d to write, what to write about, where tosel!. Expert guidance, real training 
lilustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 

work. Either sex can earn £10 weckly in spare time.—Write for particulars 

and free lesson to Derr. H 144, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Strect, London, W.C. 

her from 

experienced worker; quickly returned ; 

the Spectator, 13 York Strect, Covent Garden, 

ARRISTER’S DAUGHTER does Legal and General Type- 

writing. Authors’ MS. promptly returned. 10d. per 1,000 words. Pupils 

Shorthand taught. Terms moderate.—Mliss Phillips, New Haw, Weybridge. 

K de BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
. Authors’ MSS. criticised, corrected, typed and placed. 

Moderate Terms, Enquiries invited. 
PROOF-READING by experienced 
Accurate, prompt. MSS. 1s., carbon copy 
Bucks. 











AGENT. 


Doctors’ Commons, F.C.4 











French and German into English by 
all classes of work.—LBox 1157, 
London, W.C. 2. 





received. 








FPYYPEWRITING and 
Clerk, late London University. 
3d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, 
J ety RITING and Duplicating of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
translations undertaken.—Miss N. 11 Palmeira Av., 





words ; MCFARLANE, Westelitf 


F[‘YEEWRITING, Is. 1,000 words ; carbon, 3d. 





Reduction quan- 











tity. Ilegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mathers. 
Est. 1909.—Expedient Typing Co., 69 Lower Clapton Rd., £. 5. "Phone Dalston 4274, 
Hotels, Wudros, Kr. 
EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE.—Finest Faster Holiday. Best 
rambling centre in Lakeland. VICTORIA HOTEL. Private and com- 
fortable. R.A.C. list. Excursion fares to Cockermouth. 





A Tt BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents 
Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. 

Clitf overlooking Bay and Pines, Masseur, Masseuse ; 

Telep.; 341, 


enjoy Hotel 
Beautiful position on West 
Resident Physician (M.D.). 





Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, 
7 34. 
Suitable ~ Wedding Presens 


oe LACK — YOUGHAL. 
Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, 


modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Tadusty . 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


OOKPLATES OF ORIGINAL DESIGN.—Heraldic, symp symbuli 


decorative and portrait bookplates — £2 2s Write ‘OSBORY; 
27 Eastcastie Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1, for or terms and specimens 


H AVE YOUR OWN Sook PLATE ¥ our 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated 











own Am: 
and Original work 
66 Mortimer Street, Lo 


. Artistic 
£2 2s. WARD, 
W.1 


Specimens sent free—HENRY Bb. 





| ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.— WE 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
het or send garments for iree estimate —LONDON TURNING CO (Dept 4 
97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dals ton 1580. 


“TURN” SU] 





A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BP OUGHT.—Hi chest Va 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on silver, 1% 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel rewur: 


post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otheryis 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 


8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. d. 1850, 








( N AN ORANGE ORCHARD IN THE TRANSVAAL youu You ca 
lead a healthier and happier life. Settlers of good social status resiie 
in the picturesque Zebedicla Township, situated at an altitude of 4,000 feet 
looking the orchards, describe the life as “ delightful.” Shooting, boating, te 
cricket ; no pioneering ; plentiful and inexpensive native labour for field and! 
work; married people live comfortably on £200 per annum; taxation neg 
—Write for particulars as to how an investor or settler may secure a net inc 
not less than £1,000 per annum on a capital outlay of £1,350 to AFRICAN REA 
TRUST, LTD. (subscribed capital £400,000), 38D New Broad Street, Londen, § 


| EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (grt 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment ff 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximuin dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per ee 











Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's Llouse, 193 Regent Street, W.1 
LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exter 
minating Cockroaches and Bilackbeetles. Harmless to domestic anim 


Full directions on each tin.—1s. 6d., 2s. 8d. or 5s. per tin, post free, from HOWABT! 








471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
| ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTR ATED Booklet ¢ 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parte—ton 


PATIENTS (Mental, Neurast 
— to Mr. A. V 
rd be ace, Oxfor 


PRIVATE 
—Post free on applic 
, Association, Ltd Ltd., 


Country, Seaside—who receive 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.). 
General Manager, Medical, &c. 















G. W. effected in 
** Old Equitable *’ 


1884 a policy with 

for £1,560 at his death, 
which occurred in 1922 at the age of 64 
The Society paid £3,034 10s., while the 


total premiums received were only 41,4 


quitable Life 
ssurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 
No Shareholders 
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A Selection from 


= Messrs. HUTCHINSON & Co.’s 








LUR 
New and Important Books 
EG, Clisy d 
Dany Conn, Just Published 
sila 
0. 
— HE rO 
— In one large handsome volume, cloth gilt, 18s. net. 
seen By the Author of THE POMP OF POWER (Anonymous) Now in its 11th large edition 
Su “ * . . . 
_ “The book deserves, and will certainly receive, close study as, on the whole, the most balanced estimate that has yet been made 
of the latest stage of the international complex.”—Daily Telegraph. 
aS “More piquant glimpses of the intrigues of the war. On French affairs and politicians the writer’s knowledge is great.” 
Preseys “Shows great insight and first-hand knowledge of men and matters.”—Graphic. —IVestminsier Gazette. 
+e « Whoever the author may be, he knows most people worth knowing in the world of war and politics at home and abroad. 
D Tedustry He has evidently been much behind the scenes and he is unusually free from prejudice and affectation.”—Mr. Lovar Fraser 
——. ‘1 the Sunday Pictorial. 
SBORNg i _ = 12 ° a > 
imens Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. are glad to announce that they are now able to fulfil the big demand for this important book. 
1 Am: 
work. 
, Low 
—_s Al 7 r Yr c ’ . . . . 
SU] By JOSEPH FARINGTON, R.A. Edited by James Greig. In one large volume, with photogravure 
ptive portrait of the author and 16 other illustrations. 21s. net. 3rd large Edition now ready. 
(Dept 
sii SOME PRESS OPINIONS: 
i Va ¥ A remarkable and ent ertaining book.”"—Daily Mail. “The best diary since Pepys.”—Evening Standard. “Henceforth, in 
eae c equence of this extremely iortunate discovery, Joseph Pari ngton is likely to go down to posterity as one of the nr incipa il 
i ‘SUIT; ” ‘6 ° ba . . . 
thervis lish Diarists."-—The 7imes. An invaluable historical work. . . . You read it, fascinated from start to finish. Another 
er ng - ‘ : ~sieeile is 
name is added to those of Pepys, Evelyn, and others in the is t of our great English Diarists.’- — ing Post. “In many 
respects rivalling Pepys a sterpiece.”"—Daily Express. “The sidelights he throws on his famous ontemporaries are as 





yaluable as they are rao Bae Daily Chronicle. 


THE REFORMATION or WAR 


By COL. J. F. C. FULLER, D.S.O. 

















tent Author of “Tanks in the Great War,” “Training Soldiers for War,” etc. In one urge handsome volume. 16s. net. 

Rr ee “A thought-provoki ing book. It deserves the closest study by statesmen as well as soldiers.’—Daily Mail. “Mr. H. G. Wells 
has a rival. His visions of war in the air are mere acrial pageants compared with those seen by Colonel Fuller.”—Lvening 

"exter Standard. “Will probably raise a storm in Service circles.”—Spectator. 

TAR Hi 

— 7 

x RR 

Tor 

ast Ld 

10 By MAURICE PALEOLOGUE 

een: Translated by F. APPLEBY HOLT. In one large volume, cloth gilt. 18s. net. 


As the last French Ambassador to the Russian Imperial Court, Monsieur Paléologue’s account of his stewardship and the men 
women, and events of his time is a document of the first historical importance. 


i THEMASTEROFTHERUSSIAN BALLET , MICHAEL COLLINS’ OWN STORY 


£ 68, The MEMOIRS of Cav. ENRICO CECCHETTI Told to HAYDEN TALBOT 





With a Preface by ANNA PAVLOVA _ In Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece. — 7s. Gd. net. 
the wetbend A stimulating story full of hitherto unrecorded incidents, and of great 
wii In one large handsome volume. 21s. net. human interest. 





Reedy Shor VICTOR HUGO: HIS WORK ano LOVE 
SIDELIGHTS on CRIMINAL MATTERS By LT.-COL. ANDREW C. P. HAGGARD, 


By J. C. GOODWIN ape 





Vy 1 F ‘ . . - 
With an Introduction by Sir BASIL H. THOMSON, K.B.E. 
€ ph sar ane past: RaigreBlemmrrnnigeticene eye nal Aes Author of “ Sidelights on the Court of France,” “Madame de Staéls 
A comprehensive and vividly interesting record of tl rriter’s experi rig per Thére 
hensive and vividly g record of the writer’s experi- ce Tei eee ire ha? “Thicles of dia Revalition.” atc: 
ence aS ih 1920). To most readers the information Mr. Goodwin has Her Trials and Triumphs, . of the Revolution,” ete 
compiled will prove a revelation Written throughout from a humane 
€ at ° : ceees Re rloth ailt ly 
standpoint, his book is certain to prove of absorbing interest. In Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. net. [Ready Shortly. 





CELEBRITIES: “"ni9s"3.2°°7 


By COULSON KERNAHAN [Ready To-day.] 











; Author of “ God and the Ant,” “Captain Shannon,” “Visions New and Old,” etc 
In Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations. 16s. net. 
DE saat Tm | London: HUTCHINSON & Co. _ fill a 
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The House We Ought to Live In 


3y John Gloag and Leslie Mansfield 
deals with house-planning from the point of view of 
labour-saving combined with comfort. 


Illustrated. 7/6 net. 





Lady Dorothy Mills’ New Novel 

is (says the Daily Express) “a charmingly written novel 

of the Sahara.” Everyone will enjoy ** THE ROAD.” 
7/6 net. 





Out of Bondage 


is a novel describing the effort of a loving wife to 
rescue her parson-husband from a_ narrow, un- 
Christian ascetism. Miss Olive Mary Salter makes a 
serious attack on narrow conventionalism, 7/6 net. 





“Will You Read This ? ” 
By “ Trinda ” 


is (says the Freeman’s Journal) “one of the most 
varied and entertaining books we have encountered 
recently.” 7/6 net. 





One of the best ‘crime-stories’ of recent years is 


“THE VICTOR.” By Nathan Kussy. 7/6 net. 





The best poems of joy and vision form the charming 
anthology just edited by Mrs. Waldo Richards and 
called “* HIGH TIDE.” It is the ideal bed-side book. 


6/- net. 





DUCKWORTH & CO., 
3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. 


























By Dr. Marie Stopes. 





MARRIED LOVE. 


261st Thousand. 6/- net (post. 6d.). 
WISE PARENTHOOD. 
195th Thousand. 3/6 net (post. 6d.). 


RADIANT MOTHERHOOD. 


2nd Edition. 6/- net (post. 6d.). 


**Much of what she has to say is calculated to 
prevent impaired health, misunderstanding, and un- 
happiness. —Times Literary Supplement. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 24 Bedford St., Strand, W.C. 2. 


$$. 
~ — 
Seeley, Service & CQ, 
Founded i795 
AMONG UNKNOWN ESKIMO. 
JULIAN BILBY, F.R.G.S. Illus. & 2 Maps, 213 
“‘ This interesting, indeed absorbing volume.’ — 4 berdeen Pet : 
Me, 


SPORT & ADVENTURE IN AFRICA 
p ; Capt. SHORTHOSE, D.S.O. Illus. & Map. 
“Vies with Selous, Cciton Osweil 





and Gordon-Cumnisg 

“ Another of the admirable books of travel and sport ims 

Messrs. Seeley specialise.” — Daily Nery 

A BURMESE ARCADY *%. 2S8iouz 

“* Full of charm and extremely interesting.’ — Roma te 
SECOND EDITION. 


AFRICAN IDYLLS  Pertraits & Impressions of, 


a Central African Station 

Rt. Rev. DONALD FRASER, D.D. Many Illus. 6 + 

“Bears the stamp of genius. . . . This book is the black may 
in flesh and biood interpreted by a man of vision and heart’ 


—Scoteman, 


LIFEs EXPLORATIONS «o: F.S.ARNOT 
ERNEST BAKER. Cheaper Edition. Illus, 68. net 
“A Great Story, greatiy told.’— Western Press. j 


SCIENCE OF TO-DAY SERIES.—8s. 6d. not cach vol, 
GEOLOGY. Prof.J.W.Grreory,F.R.S. | BOTANY. Prof. Score ELLIOT, MA 
ENGINEERING. T. W. CoRSIN. 3.Se., F.LS., PRGs 
ELECTRICITY. C.K. Ginsoy, F.R.S.E. | ANIMAL INGENUITY. ©. 4 Faiss: 
AIRCRAFT. Major C.C.TURNER,R.A.F. RECT ATO cea GuArMax Jom: 
SCIENTIFIC IDEAS. ©. R. Ginsoy. | eatiens. Tr. ¥ 
ASTRONOMY. C.G.DoLMAGE,M.A.,LL.D- he 


Chronicle 





( 
CHEMISTRY. P. G. Buin, MA 


PREHISTORIC MAN & HiS STory 


Prof. G. F. SCOTT ELLIOT, M.A., B.Se., F.L.S. 50 Llus. 106.64. 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC 


Vol. I. Beriioz, Schumann, Wagner. By Sir W. H. HADOW 
Vol. 11. Chopin, Dvorak, Brahms. 8s. Gd. each nei 


THE PiILGRIM’S WAY 


A Little Scrip of Good Counsel for Travellers. Sir A. 7, 
QUILLER-COUCH. 3s. 64. net, 
“ The very flower of a cultivated man’s reading.” — Country Li, 


SANE SEX BOOKS 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, honest, straight. 
forward information there is only one choice, and that is The Li‘ 
and Race Series (first published six years ago and still in great 
demand) published by the proprietors of the 6d. Monthly Magazine 
“Health and Efficiency.’’ ‘he Books do not pander to weakness 
or prejudice, and cannot possibly be confused with the other kia] 
of literature sold in certain quarters. 

















means much to the Book- 
lover. It effectively solves 
the problem of the growing 
library. 

Illustrated from real photo- 
raphs, it makes clear the reason 
or the unique popularity of the 
: _- Oxford Sectional Bookcases; 
explains their wide adaptability, design and workmanship, and suggests the 
most economical combinations, proving them the least expensive of all. 
We strongly suggest a personal call at our London Agents—Dulau & Co., 
Ltd., 34/36 Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, W.—or early application for 
shove brochure. 


WILLIAM BAKER & CO., LTD., 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


1/2 THE BROAD, OXFORD. 


Vg better war, Keep buck 

















WISE WEDLOCK 

The Standard volume on Birth 
Control. 

6s. Sd. post free. 

By Ur. G. COURTENAY BEALE 


SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 

The really authentic edition. 
9s. Gd. post free. (lllustrated.) 
MANHOOD 


TheFacts of Life presented to Men 
Be. post free. 
By CHARLES THOMPSON 


MATRIMONY 
The Truth about Marriage. 
Ss. post free. 
By MONA BAIRD 


WOMANHOOD 
The Facts of Life for Women. 
3s. post free. 
By MONA BAIRD 


THE REALITIES OF 
MARRIAGE 


A Book of Guidance for Adults. 
Ss. 9d. post free 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE 
BOYHOOD 
The Facts of Life presented to 
3s. post free. | Boys. 
By CHARLES THOMPSON 
HOW TO LOVE 
The Art of Courtship and Marriage. 
3s. post free. 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
YOUTH & MAIDENHOOD 
or 
Sex Knowledge for Young People. 


Ss. post free. ; 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAM 


GIRLHOOD 
The Facts of Life presented to 
2s. post free. Girls 


By MONA BAIRD 


WE ALSO PUBLISH 
THE NEW ANATOMY OF HEALTH 


A Course of Training in Health and Physical Culture by the editor 
; “ Health and Efficiency.’’ ¢ 
Each price includes postage and a@ copy of “ Health and Efficiency = 


4s. yost 


Cheque or P.O. to 


HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 


Dept. 182, 19-21 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


E EAST 
aid pin BURMA AND MALAYA 





: HARD CURLE. With a_ Preface by 
Berl C “ON RAD. Extra Crown 8vo. 10s. 61. 
net. (J uesday.) Large Paper edition. Printed on 


hand-made paper and limited to 100 copies. F'’cap 


4to, 21s. net. (Ready.) 


Dianne 
LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY: 





HER LIFE & WORKS. 1861-1920. 
By E. M. TEN ISON. With Portrait and other 
1 8vo. 15s, net. 


}Ilustrations. 
* Louise Imogen Guiney, famous in her own country, 
* 


the United States, as a poet and essayist, has won in Great 
Britain also the appreciation of the discerning paca ae 
verdict is to be trusted. 





THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 23 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth gilt, 6s. net eac *h. 

POCKET EDITION. 22 vols. F'cap 8vo. Cloth, 
4s, 6d, net; limp leather, 6s. net each. 


> 


THE WESSEX EDITION. vols. Cloth extra. 


Svo. 10s. 6d. net each. 


ANGLICAN ESSAYS. 
A Collective Review of the Principles and Special 
Opportunities of the Anglican Communion as Catholic 
and Reformed. Edited by ARCHDEACON PAIGE 
COX. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Canon Storr, in the Church Family Newspaper, writes: 
“The book is opportune in its appearance, and should be 
widely read.” 





MACMILLAN & co., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 











FROM MOWBRAYS’ 


EVERY MAN’S STORY OF 
TESTAMENT 








LIST. 


THE OLD 

















By the Rey. ALEXANDER NAIRNE, D.D,, Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
With Sixty-two Illustrations and Five Maps. Quarter 
Canvas, 4s. 6d.; Cloth, 6s. 
“The book should do more to promote study of the Bible by the person 
whom it is written, namely, ‘everyman,’ than a score of volumes of | = 
the ordinary type of commentary. For it supplies just exactly what the 


background, the contemporary history, the 
without some knowledge of which it is so 
be gained, for the most part, 
Manx hester Guardian. 


plain man needs—namely, the 
etails of daily life and thought, 
hard to read the Bible, and which can only 
by long and laborious ARTIFEX in 

Wah. Dr. ~ a new conception can be formed of the events 
e Bible narrative; and it is rendered at the same 
vividly life-like and credible.”—Scotsman, 


CATHOLICISM AND ROMAN CATHOLICISM 


enor Chapel, Advent, 1922. By the 


study 





ne in many ways more 


Addresses given at Grosy 


Right Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D., D.C.L. 1s. 
“Written in his best, plainest, most cogent manner, without obscurity 
and without repetition. Every English citizen who really wants to under- 
tand the Church, Universal and National, should read them.”— 


W. HoH. in Winchester Diocesan Chronicle. 
"An effective criticism of the essential claim of the Roman Church to be 
¢ wh atholic body. Those who have no time for the Bishop's bigger 


learn much from this.”—Guar 

CONVERSION, CATHOLICISM, AND THE 

ENGLISH Cc le H 
By the Right Rev. W. J. 


tontein, Author of Sion 


at 






v 


CA REY, D.D., sishop of Bloem- 
and Some of its Difficulties,” 












etc, 2s, 
__ at should be very widely read by those, and they are many, who arc 
I § as to the true meaning of the word ‘catholic.’ ’—Guardian. 
Py is always bracing to read Bis hop Carey. There is still the breath 
me Sea about him. Also there is the mud of the football field... . 
ws new book of his is a book not to be analysed but to be read.” 
-H. in Winchester Diocesan Chronicle. 


cop AND OURSELVES—OR THE ANCIENT 
(REED IN MODERN SYMBOL 


By the Right Rev. GEORGE LANCHESTER KING, D.D, 
S.P.G. ls. 6d, 





Apply for Mowbrays’ Book List, sent post free. 


A. R. MOWBRAY & €o., Led., 


28 Margaret Street, 
Oxford Circus, London, W. 1; 


& 9 High Street, Oxford. 











ny 








CONSTABLE & CO. 





THE LIFE OF 


SIR WILLIAM 
HARCOURT 


By A. G. GARDINER 


2 vols. 45s. net 


J. L. Hammond in the Manchester Guardian ‘A brilliant 
achievement . . in describing so long and active a career it 
required special qualities of judgment and imagination to strike 
the proper balance between A man and the events of his time. 
° - Mr. Gardiner has succeeded in constructing a narrative 
that gives a most interesting and illuminating record of politics, 
while it brings out very clearly Harcourt’s place in history. 

“* Nobody could do justice to such a theme unless he combined 
the taste and skill and resources of a true man of letters with close 
personal experience of affairs and of the problems and dilemmas 
of controversial politics. Mr. Gardiner. possesses just the quali- 
ties that were rearu' and the task has suited him admirably.” 


Morning Post.— As a narrative this biography makes fascinat 
ing reading for anyone who tares for political history. 
Every salient incident is admirably presented, with innume: able 
sidelights on the character of the man portrayed.” 
Gazette.—" This 
The best advice 
fair means or 


most brilliant of modern bio- 
Il can give to any reader is to 
foul, and read it from cover to 


Westminster 
graphies,... 
obtain it by 
cover.” 

Daily News.—‘‘ This fine book will serve a valuable and honour- 
able purpose if it revives permanently . the memory of the 
finer lineaments of a great Englishman. 


TENNYSON 
Aspects of his Life, Character, and Poetry. By 


ae ov Author of “ Paul Verlaine,” 


ete. . 6d. net 
pols nts : The Tennyson Legend—Somersby, 1809-1828— 
Cambridge, 1828-1831—The 1830 and 1832 Volumes—The 
Ten Years’ Silence—Farringford, 1850-1872—Aldworth, 
1870-1892—Tennyson and His Age—Love, Politics and 
Religion—Lyrical Inspiration—Index. 

THE MELODY OF GOD 
By DESMOND MOUNTJOY. 135s. net. 
These essays and memories include a long and intimate 
reminiscence of the Empress Eugénie. 

BELOW THE SNOW LINE 
sy DOUGLAS FRESHFIELD, former President 
of the Alpine Club and of the Royal Geographical 


Society. 18s. net. 

Memories of walks and climbs among the 
the Old World, of the mountains of the 
Italy, Greece, Bosnia, and Algeria. 


THE WESTERN QUESTION 
GREECE AND TURKEY 
3y ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. Maps. 


lesser ranges of 


Riviera, Corsica, 


IN 


New Edition, 














revised and brought up to date. 18s. net. 
FICTION 

DIFFERENT GODS 

3y VIOLET QUIRK. 7s. 6d. net. 

Aberdeen Journal.—" Eager, impatient, and provocative. 

- A situation that is at once tense and probable.” 

PONJOLA 

By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY. 7s. 6d. net. 

Aberdeen Piress.—* Handled with vigour and skill, and has 


the reader's interest from first 
page to last. The characters are powerfully individualised, 
and not the least of the book’s attractions is the vividness 
with which the Rhodesian atmosphere is indicated,” 


DESOLATE SPLENDOUR 


the cardinal virtue of holding 


By MICHAEL SADLEIR. 7s. 6d. net. 

Rose Macaulay in the Daily News.—-‘' A romance almost 
Ouida-esque in its enjoyment and its fantastic wealth of 
unusual incident. A very readable book more 


amusing than Privilege, better written and with mort sense 


of melodrama, - » Unlike most novelists of his SCX, 
he can draw real young women,” 
SWEET PEPPER 
By GEOFFREY MOSS. 7s. 6d. net. 
NINE OF HEARTS 
By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. 6s. uct. 


SIMON CALLED PETER 


By ROBERT KEABLE. 3s. 64. net. 
PRIVILEGE 
By MICHAEL SADLEIR. 3s. 64, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
UNDERWORLD OF LONDON 


REMARKABLE REVELATIONS 
IN THE WORLD OF CRIME. 


By SIDNEY T. FELSTEAD. 


Intimate stories of the C.1.D. at work, and first-hand 
revelations of the night life of London. Rich humour is also 
to be found here. [Ready Immediately. 7s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS AND PAPERS OF 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 


Edited by HORATIO F. BROWN. “ Full of brief delightful descrip- 
tions of the wonders of the Mediterranean world, which was all 
frozen music and romance, made marble to the imaginative eye 
of the famous scholar.”—Morning Post. With Portait. 12s. net. 


SEABORNE TRADE 


Vol. Il.—From the Opening of the Submarine Campaign to the 
Appointment of the Shipping Controller. By C. ERNEST FAYLE. 
Being a section of the History of the Great War, based on Official 
Documents. With Maps. 21s. net. 


CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES 


By Sir BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.I. “ The fruit of wide reading 
aud hard thinking . . . there are few educated Englishmen but 
will be informed and stimulated by reading it.’”—Times. 12s. net. 


THE MAGIC OF COMMONSENSE 


By GEORGE F. WATES. This book is for those who have not 
the time to read technical philosophy. 
towards truth, and with 
thinking which prevail. 


DO THE DEAD LIVE ? 


An inquiry into the present state of Psychical Research. 








some of the obstacles to accurate 
3s. 6d. net. 


By PAUL 


HEUZE. This is a striking and timely contribution to our know- | 


ledge of a subject which is now more than ever before causing 
public interest and discussion. 5s. net. 


NEW NOVELS 


BLACK OXEN 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


“It tells of the love affair of a young American journalist with 
an elderly woman who has succeeded in marvellously rejuvenating 
herself. The story is told with considerable skill.” 


—The Daily Mail. 
FRONTIER MAN 


By G. E. MITTON, Author of “ Hawk of the Desert,” and J. G, 
SCOTT. Again these authors take us to the glowing East, where 
romance is regnant and passion often unrestrained, 7s. Gd. net. 


JOHN PENROSE 


A Romance of the Land’s End. By J. C. TREGARTHEN. 
“It is a real pleasure to read ‘ John Penrose.’ Mr. J. C. Tregarthen 
knows what he is writing about and knows how to write, a happy 
combination that must, at any rate for Cornishmen, make his story 
extraordinarily welcome.”—Punch. 7s. Gd. net. 


JOHN MURRAY : LONDON. 





7s. Gd. net. 
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THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” && 

“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman, 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—7he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”— Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 








J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, 
Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 

| OOKS.— v illa omg 7 NE and T Times of Machiavelli, 2 vols., 1892, 

42s.; Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., new copies, 63s. for 


2°s.: Mount Everest, The Reconnaissance, E dit. de Luxe, only 200 done, £5 5s. ; 
1922, Lyell’s Antiquity of Man, 10s. 6d.; Pater’s Works, Plato and Platonism, 6s. ; 
Miscellaneous Studies, 6s. ; Marius, 2 vols., 11s. 6d.; The Great Pyramid of Ghizeh, 


by Motet, seen from the Aspects of Symbolism and Metaphysic ‘(of great interest 
just now), post free, 2s.; Brugsch’s Eg’pt under the Pharaohs, 2 vols., 1881, 30s. ; 
Palestine Illustrate 1, 4 vols., 30s., cost £4 4s.; Who's Who, new 1922, 22s. post free ; 
Frazer’s Golden Bough, 12 vols., £6 15s. ; Gautier’s Works, “* Mad de Maupin,”’ &c., 


12 vois., Edit. de Luxe, £5 10s. ; Irving's Book of Remarkable Criminals, 6s. ; 
Looks in stock.—LEdward Baker's Great Bookshop. 


100,000 
Joho Bright 8t., Birmingham, 


It deals with our attitude | 
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LAURIE’S LIST 


| By PIERRE LOTI 
A TALE OF THE PYRENEES. 


Translated by W. P. Baines, 
Romilly Fedden. 


By SELMA LAGERLOF 
THE TALE OF A MANOR 7s. 6d. net 
A delightful story full of the little homely touches, the 


quaint fancies, the pathos and charm, that characterises th 
author's work. ws 


| 
| By GASTON LEROUX 
|| THE FLOATING PRISON 


A thrilling story 
| author of * 











10s. 6d. net 


and with 4 colour plates by 




















7s. 6d. net 


of mutiny on a Conv rict Ship, by the 


The Mystery of the Yellow Room. 





| By GERTIE de S. 
WENTWORTH.JAMES 


THE WIFE WHO WASN’T WANTED 7s. 6d. net 


She patiently husband gradually 
| poisoned her. 
| 


By HENRY FULLER 
|| THE STORY OF DRUGS 15s. net 


A popular exposition and 
commercial importance. 


THE LETTERS OF JAMES HUNEKER 
Collected and Edited with a Preface by Jose; 


ine Huneker, 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 21s, net 


watched while her 
What was her motive? 





on their origin, preparation, 











| Please send for New Catalogue. 
| T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd, 
i} 30, New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 4 
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SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGi 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilization 
is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that it i 
surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach it 
spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual 
the last few generations. 





Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into the intr 
cacies of married life have been opposed, with the result that peopl 
have been blundering on with eyes blindfolded. We now live ina 


different age, and the cry “ give us light” is being raised by thow 
troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities. 
The two new books by G. Courtenay Beale, M.A. (Cxon), Ph.D, 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(the Standard Volume on Birth Control) and 


The REALITIES of MARRIAGE 


(a Complete Guide to Marital Problems), 
6/9 each, post free, or both for 12/6, 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to worl 


husbands and wives. No one who already is, or who contemplaltt 
marriage can afford to be without them. 
Tur Sprcetator says: “ Particularly sensible and 
helpful. ‘The Realities of Marriage’ is the t 


book of this sort which has come to our notice. 


Send now Cheque or P.O., and the books will re u by return poe 


HEALTH PROMOTION Ltd., Dept. 18! 


19/21 Ludgate Hill, _London, E.C. 4. 


CASES 


FOR 


BIN DING 





Half-Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. each. By post, os. 3d 


—— Tr SRS 2 eR ee GES 6 USS Cu EE 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or New sagen, | 
Or at the Office, 
13 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, wc. | | 
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Edited by NEWMAN FLOWER 


TE new weekly Journal that reflects the romance 
of life. Special exclusive features and current 
gossip in literary, social and political circles. 
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1 Gust published) contains: 
BACON’S LIFE STORY DISCOVERED 


Sensational Disclosure on Shakespeare’s Plays. 
WHY THE EGYPTIAN DISCOVERIES 
MEAN SO MUCH 


By Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


HUMOURS OF THE CROWN COURT 


By JUDGE PARRY. 
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THE PASSING PAGEANT. Topics & Personalities. 


Newman Flower. 


“OLD GADGETT.” Story by Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
BEDSIDE BOOKS. Rehecca West. 
CROMWELL AS I SEE HIM. John Drinkwater. 
REMINISCENCES OF CHOPIN. By his Last Papil. 
H. M. Tomliason on GOGOL’S “ DEAD SOULS,” 


CONFESSIONS OF A MUSICAL CRITIC. 


Ernest Newman. 


MEMORIES OF DOWSON AND OTHERS. 


H. A. Vachell. 


The Week’s Books 
Caricatures by “Matt” 
Clubs and Clubbing 





Edmund Blunden on COMING BOOKS, 


After-Dinner Stories 
In the Lobby 
By J. Hugh Edwards 


OR ee ee wee ee He ee ee oes cere cee 


EVERY THURSDAY 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
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Chatto €&@ Windus 
FIERY PARTICLES 


By C. E. Monracue 


By the author of DISENCHANTMENT (4th Impr., 7s. net). “It is idle to 
mince words about it. These nine stories by the author of A Hind Let Loose and | 
Disenchantment should create as great a sensation in our literary world as 
did Kipling’s Plain Tales from the Hills in the literary world of the ’eighties.”— | i 
| 
| 








The Challenge. SECOND IMPRESSION, 7s. net. 





THINGS THAT HAVE INTER- SANDERSON OF OUNDLE: | 
ESTED ME: secon. series: by The biography, written by those who knew 


Arnotp Bennetr. “The interesting thing him, of a great headmaster and one of the | 
about the things that have interested Mr, foremost educational reformers of our time, | 


Bennett is that they interest almost everybody.’ 12 illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. “March 22. 


—Passing Show. 7s. 6d. net. XXIV PORTRAITS: by Wire 


RotTuENSTEIN. With = short _ biographical 

ECHO: by Marcarer Rivers Laxminie, sketches contributed by the subjects of the 
author of sEARCH (3rd Impr. 7s. 6d. net). drawings :—Lord Robert Cecil, Bertrand 
“A sheer delight of fine expression in the Russell, Sir E. Lutyens, Augustus John 
manner of Edith Wharton haunted by Jane Gustav Holst, Ralph Hodgson, Siegiried 
net. younger generation in literature, science and 


he arts. 21s. net. Shortly. 

LITTLE LIFE STORIES: ty _-°. ' ) 
Six Hanky Jouxstox. “The stuff of life. | DOSTOEVSKY: LETTERS AND 
1 hope he will set to work and give us more of = REMINISCENCES: translated by 


it.”—Sunday Chronicle. 7s. 6d. net. 


| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
Austen.”—John o’ London’s IVeekly. 7s. Od. Sassoon and the most prominent of. the | 
| 
| 
| 


S.S. Korevransky and J. MIppLETON Meray. 
Consisting wholly of new material of the 


THREE PLAYS: by A. A. Mire. highest value and interest. 7s. 6d. net. April, 


Containing :—‘‘ The Great Broxopp,” ‘‘ The 

Dover Road,” and “ The Truth about Blayds.” TRAVELS & SKETCHES: wa: 
Uniform with rirstT and SECOND PLAYS, lated from ihe Danish of FREDERIK Poutsex. . 
7s. Od. net. April. A wonderful book of travel and experiences 


in :—the Near East, Poland, Italy, Germany, 


ON THE MARGIN: by AtLpovs Denmark, Tunis; and not unworthy to stand 


a > ro ata es > «te ~y » . 
Huxtey. Notes and essays on such subjects beside Kinglake’s immortal Eothen. 7s. 6d. 


as :—‘‘ Centenaries,” “ The Subject-Matter of net. April. 

Poetry,” “ Bibliophily,” “ Nationality in Love,” NI FR’ 

“Sir Christopher Wren,” “ Chaucer,” etc. PLAYS OF G. MARTINEZ 
6s. net. April. SIERRA: translated by Harvey and 


HELEN GRANVILLE-BaRKER and J. G. Unpek- 

FANTASTICA: by Rorert Nictots HILL. With biographical memoir and preface. 

Three tales in prose :— “The Smile of the The leader of the younger school of con- 

. a: 9 Os Reals enna: > ragar S : imvmoteta 2 @ Ie bd 

Sphinx, Sir Perseus and the Fair Andro- temporary a dramatists. 2 vols. 12s. 6d. 
meda,” and “Golgotha and Co.,” with a net eacn. Shortly. 


‘highly explanatory’ Preface. 7s. net. May. THE CHERRY ORCHARD AND | 
LANDSCAPE OF CYTHEREA: OTHER PLAYS: translated by Cox, | 
| 


by W. J. Turner. A sequence of poems. 5s. “The S ro bg ole re Me. te m —_— 
net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 numbered . re Bear” an rs 


sal.” St. Martin’s Library. Cloth 3s. 6d. 
ra : s t} ] ; pos il ary. 
copies, signed by the author. 21s. net. May. net. Leather 5s. net. April. 


THE LEFT LEG:byT.F. Powys :— THE PLAYS OF ROSWITHA: 


“The Left Leg,” “ Hester Dominy” and translated by CHRISTOPHER St. Jon, with 3 
“Abraham Men”; three strange tragicomic Preface by CarpinaL Gasquet. From the 
tales of Wessex by a new writer of distinctive Latin of the 10th century a.p, | MEDIAEVAL 
originality and power. 7s. 6d. net. May. LIBRARY. 5s. net. April, 
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